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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





_ ‘For the Month of | Ofgber, 1768: 





Aaticite I. 


The Hiftory of Hindoftan ; from rhe earlie? Account of Time, to the 
Death of Akbar ; tranflated from the Perfian of Mahummud 
Cafim Ferifhta of Delhi; together with a Differtation concerning 
the Religion and Philcfophy of ‘the Brahmins ;, with an Appendix, 
containing the Hifory of the Mogul Empire, from its, Decline im 
the Reign of Mahuinmud Shaw, to tbe prefent Times, , By Alexe 
ander Dows Je tewo Volumes, 4t0. Pr. il. is.. Becket and 
De Hondt. _ [Concluded.] 


HIS hiftory is the ftrongeft proof, perhaps, that ‘ever was 
@ -publifhed; of the tontempt in which Providence holds 
the pood things of this life, fach as gold, jewels, and -Mixuries 
of every denomination. ‘We find here a fett of mifereants pof- 
‘effing them ih a profufion that renders the magnificence of old 
Rome in her higheft glory, more contemptible in” the  reader’s 
eye than’ a-pediar’s pack. -He has not even the confolation to 
think, that the accounts of it are exaggerated, becaufe they are 
confirmed by unqueftionable evidences of latter days. Even 
the fourfcore millions fterling, whi h, if 1739, were ‘catried 
from Hindoftan by Nadir Shah, does not, at prefenty feem to 
‘have diminifhed the opulence of that country: | Tw'thore, the 
., riches We here meet with excel quicquid Ng: dtindt nae Ga 
biflorra, - c 
Alla al dien, called Secander Sani, or Alexander the fetond; 4s 
the next fultan we meet with-in this performahce.2!\He fof to 
the throne or mufnub by the ‘treacherous merder of hisoprinte 
Wor, XXVI. O24. 1768. R - ‘and 
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and patron, who had cherifhed him from his infancy in his bo- 
fom. His reign, like that of his predeceffors, is a feries of bar- 
barities, treachery, and impurities of every kind, Orie of his 
generals, Cafoor, who was his catamite, defeated the raja of 
the Carnatic; and thereader may form fome idea of Hindoftan 
treafures from the following extract. 

¢ Malleck Naib Cafoor havimg wearied his own inhumanity 
and avarice, in deftroying and robbing an unfortunate people, 
refolved to return to Delhi with his fpoils. The night before 
his intended march, a quarrel arofe among fome Brahmins who 
liad taken prote@ion in his camp from the plundering parties that. 
fcoured the country. Some body who underftood their lan- 
guage, found the quarrel was about the divifion of fome 
hidden treafure, which was immediately communicated to the 
Cutwal, who feized them and carried them to Malleck Cafoor 
to be examined. They were at firit very obftinate ; but their 
lives being threatened, and each being quettioned apart, they 
were afraid one would inform againft the other, by which 
means they difcovered all they knew. Seven different places 
were pointed out near the camp, where immenfe treafures were 
concealed. Thefe being dug up and placed upon elephants, Malleck 
Cafoor turned the points of his {pears to Delhi, where he arrived 
without any remarkable occurrence, in the year 711. He pre- 
fented the fultan with 312 elephants, 20,000 horfés, 96,oco 
maunds of gold, feveral chefts of jewels and pearls, and other 
precious things *. The fultan upon feeing this treafure, which 
far exceeded that of Baadawirdor Pirvez, was greatly rejoiced, and 
opened the doors of his bounty to all. He gave to each of the prin- 
cipal omrahs ten maunds, and to the inferior five. ‘The learned 
men of his court received one maund, and thus in proportion, he 
diftributed wealth to all his fervants, according to their rank and 
quality. The remainder was melted down, coined and lodged 
in the treafury. It is faid, that during this expedition to the 
Carnatic, the foldiers threw the filver they found away, as too 
cumberfome, where gold was found in fuch plenty.. No perfon 
wore bracelets, chains, or rings of any other metal than gold, 





* © This treafure may appear to exceed all belief in. the eyes 
of Europeans: but if we confider the Hindoos as a mercantile 
people, ‘and not difturbed perhaps by wars for thoufands of 
years; and add to this, that it is the invariable.cuftom of that 
race, to live with the abftinence of hermits. in the midft of 
wealth, our wonder will ceafe, and the credit.of our author re- 
main intire.. The gold along amounts to about one hundred 

-maillions of our money.’ ns 
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while all the plate in the houfes of the great, and in the tem- 
ples, was of beaten gold; neither was filver money at’ all cur- 
rent in that country, fhould we believe the reports of thofe ad- 
ve nturers.’ 

Before Ul Dien’s death, Cafoor had treacheroufly paved his 
way to the mufnub ; and, though a eunuch, he married one of 
the fultanas: but being aflaflinated, Mubarick, a moniter of 
cruelty and ingratitude, mounted the throne. He being:in his 
turn affaflinated by one of his infamous favourites, Chufero 
Chan mounted the throne, who was alfo killed, and fucceed- 
ed by. Yeas ul dien, whofe origin is unknown, but who is an 
exception to the general run of Hindoftan princes, for he pof- 
feffed many good qualifications; but was killed by the falling 
of a houfe,.as fome thought by the contrivance of his fon Ma- 
hummud Shaw, who fucceeded him, .This prince is faid-to 
have been religious, generous, and a patron of Jearning, but 
a mere hypocrite ; for he was vindi€tive and inhuman, delight- 
ing in the blood of his fubjeGs, and, condemning them, without 

diftinlion of right or wrong, to cruel and ignominious deaths, 
During his reign, the Moguls invaded Hindoftan; but he. brib- 
ed them with an immenéfe treafure to retire. | He made, howe- 
ver, great conquefts, ‘and is faid to have raifed: at one time three 
hundred. and feventy.thoufand horfe, His armies were,fo nu- 
merous, that he was obliged to iflue,copper-money to pay 
them ; and being forced to recal it, he fchemed the conqueft. of 
China, but failed.in the attempt; for almoft his whole army 
fella prey to famine in fifteen days, fcarce a. man coming back 
to relate the particulars, except thofe who had been left behind i in 
the garrifons. A few of thefe efcaped, indeed, the rage of the 
enemy, but could not fly from the more fatal tyranny of their 
emperor, who ordered them to be put ta death, upon their Te- 
turn to Delhi. : 

From the accounts we have of this expedision, we are incline 
ed to think, that it is not fully reprefented, and that fome fi- 
milarity of religion, or other matters, might render the.Hin- 
doos (a people who choofe death before the, fmalleft infraGion 
of worfhip, or ceremony) backward, in marching againft the 
Chinefe, who are a people -ftill lefs martial, if poffible, than 
themfelves. From the particular extravagancies of this fultan, 
there is reafon to fufped the foundnefs of his head. : After a tur- 
bulent and cruel reign of twenty-feven years, in which. the 
number of thofe whom he murdered or maflacred are equal ta 
two-thirds of the inhabitants. of Europe,,.. he’ died in the, year 
1351. He feems to have laboured, fays our hiftorian, with no 
contemptible abilities to be detefted by God, and feared and 


abhorred by men, 
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At the time of Mahummud’s death, we perceive that the 
Mogul mercenaries formed great part of his army, and plun- 
dered his treafures. The omrahs raifed. Ferofe Shaw, who was 
of the imperial blood, to the throne; and he cleared his couns 
try of the Mogul mercenaries. This fultan applied himfelf to 
public works, cutting canals and building forts; and, after 2 
long and glorious reign, he refigned his crown to:his fon, who 
took the name of Mahummud Shaw, in the year 1387. Mas 
hummud proved to be as great a monfter as fome of his pre- 
deceffors, and being expelled from his capital, his aged father 
Ferofe raifed one of his grandfous, Tugblick Shaw, to the 
throne. Ferofe died in the goth year of his age. 

‘ He reigned thirty-eight years and nine months, and left 
many memorials of his magnificence im the land. He built 
fifty great fluices, forty mofques, thirty fchools, twenty cara- 
vanferas, an hundred palaces, five hofpitals, an hundred tombs, 
ten baths, ten fpires, one hundred and fifty wells, one hundred 
bridges : and the pleafure-gardens he made were without num- 
ber.’ 

Tughlick proved a weak and tyrannic prince, and was flain 
by confpirators.. Hé was fucceeded by one of his kinfmen, 
Bicker Shaw ; but Mahummud Shaw, who was fill alive, . re- 
covered the throne, and entered Delhi in 1389. A civil war 
between the two competitors enfued, in which Mahummud re- 
mained viétorious. He died in 1392, and was fucceeded by 
his eldeft fon, who reigned only forty-five days. His brother 
Mammood was raifed to the throne, .and a civil war between 
him and a rival enfued, whieh reduced the empire to 

eat diftrefs. We have a very flight account of the particulars 5 
but they niuft have been of great’ confequence, as they invited 
Amir Timur, whom we fhall call Tamerlane, to invade the em- 
pire, by a bridge which he threw over the Sind. -Ferifhta fays; 
that his general was Mirza Pier Mahummud Jehangire, Ta- 
meflane’s grandfon, This feems, however, to be a  miftake, 
for he was the fon of Jehangire; and he took poffeflion, after 
a fix month’s fiege, of Moultan. We are here to remark, that 
‘Tamerlane’s expedition was far from being a new projec; for 
the Mogul mercenaries, who had been employed in the armies 
of Hindoftan, were in fa& his fabje&s; and fcarcely’ a year 
paffed in which they did not invade that empire with vations 
fuccefs. Famerlane,' like other eaftern tyrants, «moft of 
whom he excelled in barbarity and cruelty, as well as in 
genius and ambition, made religion his pretext for in- 
vading the harmlef§ “Hindoos, Being informed, that though 
Mahommedifin was’ ptofefled im Delhi, and other great 
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cities of Hindoftan, yet the greater part of its provinces were 
inhabited by idolaters; he therefore undertook the expedition 
in perfon, and maffacred all the inhabitants. who could not 
redeem their lives with money... ,, . nasbat. 

According to Ferifhta,, he found his grandfon Pier Mahum- 
mud fhut up by his enemies in Moultan, but he relieved him. 
The authentic hiftories of Tamerlane are far.more fatisfactory 
than that of Ferifhta’s, as to the whole of this expeditions 
but what refiftance can be expected to fuch a general as Tamer- 
lane, commanding armies of hardy veterans, from a people 
whofe courage was enervated by luxury, indolence, and fuper- 
ftition? The whole of Tamerlane’s progrefs prefented conti- 
nual fcenes of rapine and maflacres, which are fo far, from be< 
ing difguifed by his own hiftorians, that they mention them 4s 
meriterious. . Juft before he arrived at Delhi, he ordered,a, 
hundred thoufand of his prifoners to be murdered in one day in 
cold blood ; and double that number were put to the {word, be- 
fore he took poffeffion of that capital. It.may be proper to obferve 
in this place, that, according to Ferifhta, and other hiftorians 
_of credit,. the Hindoos were very fufceptible of defpair ; but the 
confequence of it generally was, that inflead of fighting their 
enemies (as they might have often done with great fuccefs) 
they murdered themfelves, their wives and children, as appears 
by the following quotation. , es 

‘ Timor was then-bufy in his camp, in celebrating a grand 
feftival, on account of his viétory, fo that it was five days be- 
fore he received any intelligence of thefe proceedings. The firft 
notice he had of them, was by the flames of the city; for the 
Hindoos, according to their manner, feeing. their wives and 
daughters ravithed and polluted, their wealth feized by the hand 
of-rapine, and they themfelves infulted, beat, and abufed, at 
_ length, by one confent, fhut the city .gates, fet fire to their 
houfes, murthered their wives and children, and ran out like 
madmen againft their enemies. 

‘ But little effec had the defpair of the unfortunate upon the 
Moguls, who foon colleéted, themfelves, and began a general 
maffacre. Some ftreets were rendered impaflable, by the heaps 
of dead; and, in the mean time, the gates being forced, the 
whole Mogul army were admitted, Then followed a {cene of 
horror, much eafier to be imagined than defcribed,. 

‘ The defperate courage of the unfortunate Delhians, was at 
length cooled in their own blood. They threw down their 
weapons, they fubmitted themfelves like theep to the flaughter. 
They permitted one man ftp drive a hundred of them prifoners 
before him ; fo that we may plainly perceive, that cowardice is 
the mother of defpair. In the city the Hindoos were,: at leaft. 
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ten to one, fuperior in number to the enémy; and had they 
poffeffed fouls, it would have been jmpoffible for the Moguls, 
who were fcattered about in every ftreet,. houfe, and corner, 
Jaden with plunder, to have refifted the dreadful affault. Bor 
though the Hindoos had the favage refolution of imbruing their 
hands in the blood of their wives and children, we find them 
ftill the flaves of fear, and fhtinking at ‘the approach of that 
death, which they could fo réadily ‘execute upon others: 

‘ This maffacre is, in the Hiftory of Nizam ul Dien Ahmud, 
otherwife related: The collectors of the ranfom, fays he, upon 
the part of Timur, having’ ufed great violence, by torture and 
other means, to extort money, the citizens fell upon them, and 
killed fome of the Moguls. ‘This circumftance being reported 
to the Mogul king, he ordered a general pillage, and, upon 
refiftance, a maffacre to commence. ‘This account carries 
greater appearance of truth along with it, both from Timur’s 
general character of cruelty, and the improbability of his being 
five days clofe to the city without having intelligence of what 
paffed within the walls.’ 

It can afford little inftru€tion to the reader, to follow this in- 
human conqueror through every ftage of his victories. It is 
fufficient to fay, that according to our hiftorian (which is con- 
firmed by thofe of Buckharia, that are undoubtedly authentic) 
he carried his conquefts to the fource of the Ganges. This, 
however, appears from modern difcoveries to be a miftake ; 
though perhaps he marched farther up that river than any con- 
queror ever had done. According to Ferifhta, after he had in a 
great meafure fubdued Hindoftan, he did not appoint any king 
over it, before his return to Bukharia ; fo that it is probable he 
intended to govern it in his own perfon. He, however, con- 
firmed the Subas who fubmitted to him, in their governments. 

Thofe Subas, upon his departure, declared themfelves inde~_ 

ndent on the empire, and Mahmood Shaw returned to Delhi, 
where he found that one fultan Ibrahim had mounted his 
throne. In the courfe of this hiftory, though Tamerlane had 
deftroyed, at leaft, three millions of inhabitants, they continue 
as numerous, as turbulent, and as cowardly as ever; and 
Mahmood having recovered his throne, died in the year 1413: 
in him ended the race of the Turks, who were adopted flaves of 
fultan Shab ul Dien Ghori. ‘Tamerlane had left Chizer Chan 
his viceroy of Moultan, but the omrahs raifed a Patan to the 
throne of Delhi.’ He dying, Chizer Chan affumed the name 
of emperor, but pretended to hold his dominions from Tamer- 
lane. He is faid to have been defcended from Mohammed the 
prophet, and died with great reputation in ‘1419. He was 
facceeded by his fon Mubarick, who ordered: the ruined cities 
and 
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and fortifications of hisempire io be.repaired. He defeated the 
Moguls, who again invaded his dominions; but he was mur- 
dered by confpirators in the year 1433. ..The empire of Hin- - 
doftan feems at this time to have had very little dependence 
upon Tamerlane, who was occupied im other wars, and was 4 
therefore contented to retain his claim of fovereignty, by ac- 7 
cepting a fmall tribute fent to Samarcand his capital ; and Muba- 
rick was fucceeded by his. kinfan Mahummud, who put to 
death the murderers of his predeceffor, but at laft.grew indo- 
lent and defpicable He died in 1446, and was fucceeded by 
his fon Alla ul Dien, a weak, luxurious prince, under whom 
the empire of Hindoftan was fhattered to pieces, and.who refigned, 
his mufnub to Beloli, an Afghan; a people who live between 
Hindoftan and Perfia. ‘ We are told, fays our author, that. 
when Beloli was yet a youth in his uncle’s fervice, one day he 
was permitted to pay his refpeéts to.a famous Dirvefh of Sam- 
mana, whofe name was Sheidai. .When he fat in a refpe@-, 
ful pofture before him, the Dirveth cried out, in an enthufi- - 
aftic manner, ‘‘ Who will give two thoufand rupees for the 
empire of Delhi?” Upon which Malleck Beloli told him, 
he had only one thoufand fix hundred rupees. in the world, 
which he ordered his fervant to bring immediately and _pre- 
fent to the Dirvefh. The Dirveth accepted the money, and, 
laying his hand upon the head of’Beloli, faluted himking. —_.; 

« The companions of Beloli ridiculed him very much for, this 
action; but he replied, ‘“‘ That, if the. thing came to pafs, he 
had made a cheap purchafe ; if not, the blefling of a holy man; 
could do him no harm.” : 

‘ Upon a mind naturally ambitious, and in an age of fuper- 
ftition, this predi&tion of the Dirveth might have great effe&, in 
promoting its own end; for when a man’s mind is once bent 
upon theattainment of one object,. the greateft difficulties will 
be often furmounted, by a fteady perfeverance. But to return 
from this digreffion.’ ) . 

Beloli feems to have been poffefled of more civil virtues than 
generally filled the mufnub of Hindoftan ; and in his old ‘age. 
divided his dominions among his fons, but appointed Secunder. 
to fucceed him in the imperial dignity. He died in the year 
1488. The following anecdote, we think, is very character- 
iftical of the difference between the religion of the Mohammie- 
dans and that of the Brahmins. ‘ A Brahmin, whofe name was 
Bhodin, upon being abufed by a Mahommedan, for his idola- 
try, happened to make a very. moderate, but what proved to 
- him a fatal reply. The reply was this: ** That he efteemed . 
the fame God to be the objeét of all worthip, and, therefore, . . 
believed the Mahommedan and Hindoo religions to be equally. — 

R4 | good.” 
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good.” The bigotted Mahommedan, for what he thought the 
impiety of this anfwer, fummoned the Brahmin immediately 
before the cafy. The affair making fome noife, by the various 
6pinions of the public, the king called together all the Mahom- 

medan doétors of fame in the empire, to decide the caufe, 
After many long difputes, the doors brought in their verdi&, 
that the Brahmin fhould be forced to turn Mahommedan, or be 
put to death. The Brahmin, however charitable he might 
have been to all opinions upen religion, refufed to apoftatize, 
and accordingly died a martyr to his faith, which reflects no 
fmall difftonor upon the fultan and his inquifitors.” Secunder. 
gied, after a glorious reign, in 1516. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Ibrahim, a proud, cruel prince, 
who, after a turbulent reign of twenty years, was dethroned 
by fultan Baber. ‘This prince was defcended from the great 
Tamerlane ; though writers differ from Ferifhta as to the time 
of his fucceffion, and as to his hiftory before he mounted the 
mufnub of Hindoftan, The authors of the Univerfal Hiftory fay 
that he was driven by an ‘army of Ufbecs from the throne of 
Samarcand, the capital of Buckharia, and that he retired to 
Gazna, This agrees in the main with Ferifhta’s account, tho’ 
the particulars are very different. He affirms, that while Ba- 
ber was conquering Samarcatid, he loft his hereditary domi- 
nion of Indija; that by crofs events he loft both: kingdoms,” 
and was fo much reduced, that only forty horfe remained ‘with 
him: to conquer two kingdoms. It is certain, that he-wasa 
brave, intrepid prince, and:more than once recovered his for- 
tunes when they were thought to be defperate. ~ His hiftory, 
as we find it in Ferifhta, is well executed, very entertaining, 
atid we believe authentic. “He overthrew and killed fultan 
Ibrahim in the year 1525, and in him ended the-Patan or 
Afghan race (for they feem to be the fame) of Hindoftan em- 
perors. Ferifhta calls Baber’s paternal dominions Cabul: but 
before he could fettle himfelf upon the throne of Hindoftan, the 
provincial omrahs chofe another Mahummud for their emperor. 
‘ In this fituation of affairs (fays our author) Baber received an 
addrefs from all his omrahs, advifing him to return to Cabul ; 
to which he Teplied, That a kingdom which had coft him fo, 
much pains in taking, was not to be wrefted from him but by 
death alone. He, at the fame time, iffued a proclamation, 
that he was determined to abide his fate in Hindoftan ; but if’ 
any perfon was defirous of returning to Cabul, preferrin 
fafety to glory, and ignoble eafe to the manly toils and dangers 
of war, they might retire in peace, and leave him only thofe 
whofe valor would refle&t honour on themfelves, and glory on. 


their King and country. 
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* The omrahs hearing this, were afhamed of their former 
behaviour, and, ftriking their breafts, fwore they would never 
forfake him.’ After an adive’ and glorious reign, he died in 
the ror (530, with the charaéter of being the greateft and beft 
prince that ever reigned in Hindoftan.’ “Fetithta gives us a very 
good reafon why the life of Baber is much better executed than 
any other part of his work ; viz. becaufe it is taken from ah 
elegant hiftory of that prince, written by himfelf. ” Notwith- 
ftanding his great accomplifhments both in war and peace, he 
was voluptuous; and he ‘4s noted for having been the firft 
prince who had the road by which he travelled meafured after 

im. 

Baber, who was the founder of the Mogul dynafty, which 
now (nominally at Jeaft) fills the throne of Hindoftan, and 
claimed ‘ his gree from Jenghiz Khan, as well as Taimert 
lane, ‘was fucceeded by his fon Humaioon. ‘This prince 
met with great oppofition from his brethren and fultan Baha- 
dur. ‘The former totally defeated him, and he was more than 
once reduced to great diftrefles. He was at laft forced to take 
refuge in Perfia, while an Afghan, Shere Shaw, mounted his 
throne. From a paflage in this reign it appears, that there 
were then ‘no hereditable eftates in Hindoftan among the Mo- 
hammedans, bécaufe all lands belonged to the emperor, which 
he difpofed of at pleafure. We are entertained by Ferifhta witli 
the hiftory of Shere Shaw before his elevation to the mufnub, 
which is very amufing. He was in ‘the year 1545 killed by the 
burfting of a bomb at the fi¢ge of Callinger, and was the author 
of many ufeful works in the empire, being the firft who invent- 
ed regular pofts for the advantage of correfpondence. He was 
fucceeded’ by his younger fon Selim; his elder fon, whom he 
defigned for the fucceffion, being at a great diftance. Selim 
dying in 155 1, a monfter of cruelty and prodigality, one Ma- 
hummud, next ufurped the throné. ’ Being dethroned, he wag 
facceeded by another Ibrahim, and he by another Patan, who 
being defeated by the emperor Humaioon, who was ftill an 
exile in Perfia, that prince recovered ‘his throne.” "The hiftory 
of Humaioon,. during his banjfhment, is higtily entertaining. 
He was a brave, but mild and réligious prince, and died by a 
fall in 155. 

_ Ferifhta is furnithed with materials for writing the life of his 
fon ‘and fucceffor the great Akbar by Shech ‘Abt Fazil, the 
moft clegant writer of Hindoftan. Like his father'and grand- 
_ father, Akbar Was involved fa perpetual wars, from Which he 
generally extricated himfelf with great valour and addrefs. - He 
defeated Himu the Afghan, who feems to have been the mos 
ern ‘Porus of India, and took fifteen hundred of his oe 
which 
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which reftored his empire to fome degree of tranquility. He 
had a favourite, one Byram, who arrived to a power tao for- 
midable for a fubje&t; and though he was.then very young, 
he difinifled him from the adminiftration, and took the reins 
of government into his own hands. Byram rebelled, but was 
defeated, and generoufly pardoned by the king, who reftored 
him to his friendfhip, tho’ not to his power.—Byram was af- 
terwards murdered in his journey to Mecca, by an Afghan, 
The reftoration of the dynafty of Tarherlane made no alteration 
in the perfidious, cruel, and luxurious manners of the natives 
of Hindoftan, One of Akbar’s omrahs declared war againft 
the queen of Guzzah or Kattack, which is now a part of Orifla 
and Bundel-cund. We are told that the dominions of this la- 
dy, who was famous for her beauty and accomplifhments, 
though not very extenfive, contained about feventy thoufand 
towns and villages well inhabited, which had the good fortune 
never to have fallen under the dominion of foreigners. She 
brought to the field fifteen hundred elephants, and eight thou- 
fand horfe, befides foot, whom fhe headed in perfon, and de- 
feated the Mahummudites under Afaph Chan; but fhe was fo 
ill feconded by her cowardly fubjeéts, that all, except three 
hundred, left her. She faw her fon killed before her face; 
her eye was fhot out by one arrow, and fhe was wounded in 
the neck by another ; however, fhe ftill obftinately refufed to 
fly, which the might eafily have done ; and perceiving that fhe 
muft be made a prifoner, fhe feized the dagger of her general, 
and plunging it into her bofom, expired. We are forry that 
the length of this article prevents us from giving more particu- 
lars of this illuftrious heroine, and of the great Akbar’s reign, 
which ended in the year 1604, after fitting on the throne fifty- 
one years and fome months. 

Here the hiftory of Ferifhta ends: it is continued to the pre- 
fent time by the tranflator ; but in fo fummary a manner, that 
he only mentions the name of Aurengzebe. As to Jater times, 
our information is copious and authentic; and we have already 
reviewed feveral works upon this fubject, which bear the face of 

eat authenticity. ) 

Upon the whole, we cannot help thinking, that we receive 
more and better information of the fame faés in the Modern 
Univerfal Hiftory, than is contained in the firft volume of this 
work ; but that the fecond. is well. worthy the perufal of every 
man of learning or rational curiofity, and makes ample amends 
for the drynefs, uncertainty, and confufion of the preceding 


part. \ 
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Il. A Review of the DoBrines of the Reformation, with an Account 
of the. feveral Deviations to the prefent general Departure ‘from’ 
them. In a Series of Letters to a poung Gentleman defigned for the’ 





. 


Minifiry, By Thomas Bowman, M. A. Vicar of Mattham, 
Norfolk. 8wo. Pr 3s. 6d. Dilly. 


T has been generally allowed, that the articles of our church 
relating to original fin, free-will, grace, faith, predeftination, 
and other points of this nature, are formed upon Calviniftical 
principles, Yet it is well known, that moft of the clergy are , 
now Arminians, . How this has happened we fhall not here ex- | 
amine. Our author fuppofes, that numbers have taken things 
upon truft, and entered into the miniftry, without knowing or , 
confidering what are the real doctrines to which they fubfcribe, 
The defign of this work is therefore to caution our young di- , 
vines againft fuch a lamentable inattention ; to open the eyes 
of the undifcerning ; to fhew them how they have been impo- 
fed upon by falfe teachers; and to prefent them with a juft and 
rfeé& view of the doétrines of the Reformation. 

In the firft letter he produces fix articles * on the fubjeéts a- 
bove-mentioned ; and compares them with fome paffages in the. 
homilies and the liturgy: from thence he deduces the following 
pofitions, which, he fays, are the genuine dotrines of the. 
church of England, viz. 

- That we are by nature children of wrath, miferable, help-. 
lefs, unable to do a good work, or think a good thought, with. ’ 
out the preventing grace of God —that we can be juftified only: 
by faith in the death and obedience of Jefus Chrift ; not for the, 
fake of our faith as the procuring caufe of our juftification, but. 
for the alone meritorious righteoufnefs of Chrift—that we can 
do nothing acceptable in the fight of God, ‘till we are juftified. 
by faith in the merits of Chrift—that repentance and faith are 
the free gifts of God—that, after we are juftified, it is God who: 
worketh in us both to will and to do that which is good—that, 
we are faved of mere mercy and favour, not.on any account, for, 
our defervings; but becaufe it was the good will and pleafure. 
of God, before the foundation of the world, to choo us.in 
Chrift, and ordain us to eternal falvation through him. . 

In the fecond letter, the author having fhewn, from the: 
writings of Cranmer, Latimer, Jewel, Fulk, Perkins, and : 
Hooker, from the teftimony of Philpot, archdeacon of Wine 
chefter, and the Catechifm fet forth by king Edward VI.. that 
thefe doétrines were generally received by our divines, and ac- 
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knowledgcd to be the dofirines of the church of England, at 
the time of, and foon after the: Reformation, proceeds in this 
manner : 

‘ Thefe are the principal writers of queen Efizabeth’s time: 
and if you compare the other writers of that age with thefe, 
you will find they all agree’in this, that falvation’is wholly by 
grace, “ The uniformity of doctrine was held in our church 
without difturbance, as long as thofe worthy bithops lived, who 
were employed in the Reformation.” (Bp. Carlron’s Examina- 
tion of Montague’s Appello Czfarem p. 5.) The doétrines 
they teach are apparently thofe which are diftinguifhed by the 
name of Calvinifm. Thefe therefore are the doéirines of the 
church of England. If more teftimonies were neceflary to 
prove this, multitudes might be produced. I¢ may not how- 
ever be amifs to mention a few. ‘‘I am well affured (faid the 
good bifhop laft mentioned) that the learned bifhops who were 
in the reformation of our church, did fo much honour to St, 
Auftin, that in colle&ting of the articles and homilies, and other 
things in that reformation, they had an efpecial refpe& unto 
St. Auftin’s doftrines.” (Exam. of Montague; ps 49.) _.The 
doétrines of Auftin and Calvin are, for the moft part, the fame. 
They both with the fame earneftnefs affert the natural mifery, 
| condemnation, and helplefinefs of man, the freenefs and fove-. 
| reignty of divine grace. Their principal difagreement is in the 
| article of baptifm. | Attend to the words of the famous Dr Sa- 
H muel Ward, one of our plenipotentiaries at the fyned of Dort. 
** This alfo I can truly add for a conclufion, that the univerfal 
church hath always adhered to St. Auftin in thefe points, ever 
fitice his time till now.. The church of England alfo from the 
| beginning of the Reformation, and this our famous Univerfity,. 
with all thofe. who from thence till now, have with us enjoyed 
| the divinity chair, if we except one foreign Frenchman (viz. 
H Peter Baro) —have litewife conftantly adhered to him.” (Con- 
/ cio ad Clerum Camb. Jan. 12.:1625. p. 45.) The great Dr, 
| Whitaker, “ whom, fays Bp. Hall (Epift. 7. Decad.\1.) no 
man ever faw without reverence, or heard without wonder,” 
} in his Cygnea Cantio (Camb. 1593). p: :5, 46. foon after the 
| firft appearance of Arminianifm, has thefe memorable words. 
| «© The church of England ever fince the gofpel was reftored, 
| hath always held and embraced this opinion (the Calvinian), of 
| election and reprobation. This, Bucer in our univerfity ; Peter 
| Martyr at Oxford; haveprofeffed : two eminent divines, whohave 
| moft abundantly watered our church: with their ftreams, in the 
days of king Edward: whofe memories fhall always be honourable 


among us, unlefs we will be moft ungrateful. This opinion their 
auditors 
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auditors in both our :uniyerfities; the bifhops, deans, and o- 
ther divines, who upon the advancement.of..our famous. queca 
Elizabeth to. the crown, returned either. from exile, or. were 
releafed from the prifons: into; which they*had been thruft. 
the profeflion of the gofpel ;. or faved from \the hands of 
cuting bihyps ; thofe by, whom our churgh.was reformed, our 
religion eflablifhed, .popery thruft out and quite deftroyed3. (all 
which we may remember, though few of this kind be yet liva 
ing). this, opinion; I fay, they themfelves have held, and cgm- 
mended unto us; in, this faith have, they, lived, in this. they 
died, in this they always wifhed that we. fhould conftantly con- 
tinue.”—Nor arewe without teftimonies to.this truth of a much 
later date. Dr. Heylin, fpeaking of the tenets which were efpous 
fed, in queen Elizabeth’s time, fays, ‘* Predeftination,, andthe 
points depending thereupon, were received as the eftablithed 
doétrines of the church of, England.”-—The ‘books of’ Calvin 
were made the rule by, which, all) men were to fquare their. writ- 
ings, his word only, (like the ipfe dixit-of, Pythagoras) was.ad- 
mitted for the fole rule.to-which they were-te frame and.con- 
form their judgments,” ., (Life, of, Abp. Laud, ps. Sis\ $2.) 
This teftimony has the moze weight, ,as_it comes from one whe 
zealoufly..aflerted the contrary opinions. : Bifhop Burnet,:\ tho’ 
he.much inclined. to., Arminianifm, and undertook the expofi- 
tion of the articles at the defire of a zealous, Axminjan, frankly, 
‘acknowledges, that ‘‘ in England the fickt,reformers were gene+ 
rally in. the fblapfarian, hypothefis,”. (On the Art. p. £51 
edit. 1699.) .The fame writer declares, (p-caazs) §* St. Aafia 
confidered all mankind as loft in Adam, and-in that he made 
the decree of election to begin; thexe being-no other reproba- 
tion alerted . by him, than the leavi ing; men to continue in that 
ftate of damnation, in which they, were by, reafon of Adaim’s 
fin.” In the next page, {peaking of,this .dodtride,. he has this 
remark,  ** It is. known, that this was. the | tenet of thole who 
prepared the articles, it having been the generally received\opi- 
vien from S;. Auftin’s days downwards.” Again, ‘* Anothes 
fort of people was, much.complained of, .who built fo much on 
the received opinion of predeftinatigns. that! they . thought! they 
might live as they pleated ; fince nothing, could refift,an abfo- 
ate decree.—his. had a very. ill effec.on thelives.of manye 
who thought they were, fet,loofe from.all obligations; and.that 
was indeed the greaseft fcandal of the reformation. | esp 
Hift. of the Reformation, ad.ann. 1549:) 224 (fo 
 € The teftimony of a judicious foreignen, who.toak maahanlon 
to. know the opinions embraced by different: nations at. differ- 
ent;periods of time, maybe pertinently introduced. ‘*|Wheg 
it was propofed, under the reign of Edward VI. to give a ftable 
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and fixed form to the doétrine and difcipline of the church, ‘Gea 
neva was acknowledged as a fifter church ; and the theological 
fyftem there eftablifhed by Calvin, was adopted, and rendered 
the public rule of faith in England.” (Mofheim Eccles. ‘Hift. 
Vol. If. p. 204.) In a few pages after he has' thefe words ; 
“ It.is certain that the Calviniftical doftrine of predeftination 
prevailed among the firft Englifh reformers, the greateft part 
of whom were at leaft Sublapfarians.” (p. 217.)’ 

- ‘Mr, Bowman fubjoins the teftimony of Mr. Rogers, who pub- 


Jifhed’an expofition of the Articles in 1584, about thirteen 


years after they had received the fanétion of parliament, and an 
extraé& from ‘* Certaine Queftions and Anfwers touching the 
Doétrine of Predeftination :” printed by Chriftopher Barker in 
1581; which, till the year 1615, were bound up with our 
Englith: Bibles. 

In the third Letter our author endeavours to point out the 
feveral deviations of theological writers from the Calviniftic in- 
terpretation of the Articles. 

He obferves, that the firft diftorbers of that uniférmity in 
doétrine, which the Articles were defigned to eftablifh, were 
Barret and Baro at Cambridge, and after them Thompfon. 
William Barret was fellow of Caius college. In a_fermon 
preached April 29, 1595, he fpoke fharply. againft Calvin and 
his opinions, and advifed the itudents not to read his book of 
Inftitutions, which was the fyftem of divinity then generally 
ufed. But his difcourfe was fo offenfive to the univerfity, that 
fix days. after he was fummoned before the heads of the colleges, 
and obliged to recant. 

© In the fame year the point of abfolute predeftination, and 
the dogtrines depending thereon, being much controverted, the 
Univerfity of Cambridge fent Dr. Whitaker, and Dr. T'yndal, 
as their reprefentatives, to Lambeth, where archbifhop Whit- 
gift had fummoned feveral learned divines to confult about 
meafures for propagating the truth, and fuppreffing the errors 
which many began to efpoufe. The refult of their confe- 
rence was a publication of nine Articles, which are known ‘by 
the title of the Lambeth Articles. 

* Peter Baro, a Frenchman, was Margaret profeffor of divi- 
nity at Cambridge, and had efpoufed and taught doétrines like 
thofe which were afterwards diftinguifhed by the name of Ar- 
minianifm ;. but foon after the publication of the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles, was obliged by the Univerfity to refign his profefforfhip 
on account of his opinions, —— 

‘Nor was Cambridge fingular in maintaining thefe doétrines: 
Her fifter Univerfity embraced and taught the fame. ‘* The 
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divines of Oxford, and indeed all the firft reformers, were in the 
fame fentiments with thofe of Cambridge about the -difputed - 
points; Calvin’s Inftitutions being publicly read in: the fchools 
by appointment of the convocation.” Neal’s Hift. Parit: vol. T. 
58 
o In the year 1615, were publifhed articles of religion for 
the kingdom of Ireland. They are in fubftance the fame as 
our xxxix articles, and in many places drawn up in the fame 
words. 

‘ Indeed, as:moft of the Irith bifhops in that convocation were 
Englifh divines, we may well fuppofe, and need ‘not’ wonder, 
that they {peak the fenfe of the church of England, and in ‘par- 
ticular that they well illuftrate and explain our xviith article, ‘on 
predeftination, which was then fo much ‘the fubje& of contro- 
verfy, 

‘ When. Edward Symfon, fellow of Trinity ecilages Cam- 
bridge, preached before king fames at Royfton, 1616, ‘and in 
his difcourfe advanced fome of the Arminian tenets, the King 
fent to the two divinity profefiors at'Cambridge for their’ opi- 
nion of the fermon ; who condemned it; and the preacher was 
enjoined, and performed a public recantation before him:-—— 

‘ The predeftinarian controverfy had been long maintained, 
and had at length produced alarming divifions in Holland; 
when, in order to put an end to thofé differences, a fynad ‘was 
held at Dort in the year 1618. To this fynod moft of the Pro- 
teftant churches were invited to fend their reprefentatives.— 
The refult of this famous meeting is well known. ' The Armi- 
nian tenets were condemned, as contrary to the word of God ; 
and the doétrines of Calvin were declared to. be agreeable to the 

{criptures,’ 
~. Qur author concludes this letter with the following remarks 
© The’ firft. deviation then from our articles, was in favour of 
Arminianifm :. yet it is evident that every attempt to intro- 
duce it was publicly difcountenanced; that the king him 
felf, by his writings and authority, defended the opiniens of 
Calvin; and that the archbifhops »and. bifhops, the two uni- 
verfities, and our natignal reprefentatives at a foreign fyned, all 
acknowledged Calvinifm to.be the doétrine of the: cherch of 
England.’ 
_ In the fourth letter our author purfues his enquiry, aad obs 
ferves, that. foon; after the Synod of Dort Arminianifm was 
openly embraced: and even preached. without any Jegal cenfare. 
- © Qur ficklesmonarch, -he fays, who had fo ‘tharply: inveigh- 
ed againft Arminianifm in his writings, and warmly: approved 
‘the proceedings. of the fynod of Dort; in the year1624 pro- - 
meted doer Laud, the great favouxer of Arminianifn, to the 
bifhoprick 
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bithoprick of St. David’s, and about the fame time advanced ' 
Neal, Buckeridge, and Harfnet, (who were all zealous Armi:- 
nians) to fome ef the beft bifhopricks. In the year 1623 he 
publithed his injun&ions or direftions concerning preachers. 
In the third of which it is commanded, “ that no preacher of 
what title foever under the degree of a bifhop or dean, ‘at the 
leaft, do from henceforth prefume to preach in any popular ' 
auditory deep points of predeftination, eleétion, reprobation, or 
the univerfality, efficacy, refiftibility, or irrefiftibility of God's. 
grace.” (Fuller p. 109,) Though thefe injunétiions carried the 
air of impartiality, and feemed defgned to put an end to the 
religious difputes which had enflamed the nation ; yet the event 
proved that they were intended to weaken the caufe of Calvi- 
nifm, and firengthen that of Arminianifm. For Laud, and 
the refit in power, being zealous Arminians, connived at their 
party, who preached what doéttines they pleafed ; and took 
care that the Calvinifts thould ftri€tly obferve his majefty’s in- 
jun@ions; by which they were unable to defend theirown doc- 
trines, or oppofe thofe oftheir adverfaries. A careful and fuc- 
cefsful inquirer into the: tranfaétions of thefe times declares 3 
“* the fafhionable dottrines at court were fuch as the king had 
condemned. at the fynod of Dort, and which, in the opinion 
- the old Englith clergy, were fubverfive of the reformation— 
pleaded for the proper merit 6f good works—they gave 
ne the--five diftinguithing points of Calvinifin, which theif 
had contended for—they fpent all their zeal in ftu- 
dying. how to, compromife matters with Rome, while they 
turned their backs upon the old proteftant doGrines of the re4 
formation—things were come to fuch a pafs, that Gondamar, 
the Spanifh ambaflador, writ to Spain, that there never were 
more hopes. of! England’s converfion, for “‘ there are moré 
prayers: (fays he) offered to the mother, than to the fon of 
God.” Neal’s: Hitt. of the Purit: Vol. Il. p: 147. 148. The 
fame writer obferves, that, upon the acceffion of Charles hk. to 
theethrone, (1625,) ‘‘ Land’s firft care was to have none: but 
Armiaian and Antipuritanical chaplains about the king. For 
this’ purpofe he drew up a fmall treatife, and put it into the 
duke wf Buckingham’s hand, proving that the Arminian doc- 
trines were orthodox.—Agreeably to this fcheme, he prefented 
the duke (April 9) with a lift of divines for his majefty’s chap- 
lainsgdiftinguifhing their charaéers by the two capital letters, 
O. for Orthodox, (that is Arminian) and P, for Puritan, (that 
is, Calvinift.) At the fame time he received orders to corfult 
bifhop Andrews how to manage, with refpeé& to the five diftin- 
guifhing points of Calvinifm, in the énfuing convocation : but 
the wife bifhop advifed his brother by all means to be quiet, and 
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kéep the controverfy out of the houfe: * for ( fays he) the truth 
in this point is not fo generally entertained among the clergy 3 
nor is archbifhop Abbot, nor many of the prelates, fo inclined 
to it, as to venture the deciding of it in Convogation. It was 
therefore wifely dropt, becaufe the majority of the lower houfe 
were zealous Calvinifts ; and forty-five of them (according to 
doétor’Leo, who was one of the number) had madea covenant © 
among themfelves to oppofe every thing that tended towards 
Pelagianifm or Semi-pelagianifm.” 

In 1625 Mr. Richard Montague, afterwards bifhop of Chi- 
chefter, publifhed a book intitled Appello Cazfarem; in which 
he undeftook to prove, that Arminianifm was the doétrine of 
the Church of England,’ This was the fource of many tharp 
contentions, of which our author has given a brief account in 
the fubfequent part of this letter. 

In the fifth letter he obfefves,° that from this fea- 
fon, Arminianifm daily gainéd ground among thofe who called 
themfelves fOns of the church;. infomuch that, foon after the 
Reftoration, there were very few Calvinifts among them.: 

Speaking of bifhop Burnet, he fays, * I am forry to find that 
this amiable writer fhould, through a falfe charity, feem. to 
betray that caufe, which, by his high ftation in the church, 
he was obliged to defend : and that he fhould, contrary to his 
ufual manner, write fo unguardedly, as to make this evident 
to every attentive reader. In the introdu€tion to this work, he 
fpeaks to the queftion, whether the articles are defigned as arti- 
cles of union and peace, or of confentin opinion. And from 
confidering the title they bear, that they were agreed upon in 
convocation, for the avoiding of diverfities of opinions, and for the 
eftablifoing confent touching true religion; he concludes, It is’ 
evident a confent in opinion is defigned.” ‘(p. 7.) This argument 
is conclufive. But how does it agree with what he fays about 
the church leaving a latitude for different opinions? If the de- 
fign of the articles was to avoid diverfity of opinion, how can 
leaving a latitude for different opinions be confiftent with that 
defign ? It is perhaps difficult to invent a more glaring contra- 
didion. Had the bifhop ftriétly regarded the defign of the 
compilers as exprefled in the title of the articles, he might have 
faved himfelf the trouble of enquiring ‘‘ how far our church 
has determined the matter ;” (p. 168.) viz. between the-Cal- 
vinifts and Arminians—‘ how far fhe hath reftrained her fons, 
and how far fhe has left them at liberty.” He need not have 
faid that ** ‘the hatural equity or reafon of things ought to 
carry to as great a comprehenfivenefs of all fides, as may well 
confift with the words in which dur charch has exprefled her- 
{elf on thofe heads.” For itis well known that the articles were 
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compiled before Arminius was born. The articles were comm 
piled in the year 1562, and Arminius died in 1609 at the age 
of 40. . (L’Amy Hift, Socinianifn, p. 133.) Moreover, Ar- 
minius was bred a Calvinift at Geneva, and did not change his 
opinions till the year 15915 (Mofheim v. ii ps 518, §19s) 
which was twenty years " aie they received the parliamentary 
fanfion, and almoft thirty after they were compiled. So that 
what the bifhop infinuates of our church leaving a latitude for 
the fake of either of thefe, is impoffitble to be true.’ 

When our author comes to the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, he fays, ‘ Arminianifin was then on the decline, It had 


jntroducéd Socinianilim, foon after the Reftoration, which with- 


in a few years prevailed over it; fo that the Socinians were 
more numcrous than the Arminians. Socinianifm ufhered in 
Arianifm. But the Socivians haying received a check, being 
publickly ftigmatized by the toleration aét in 1689, were obli- 
ged to fpeak with fome caution and referve. ‘This, perhaps, 
was ferviceable to the Arian intereft, for it foon became predo- 
minant, and was, at the commencement of the prefent age, 
the fafhionable religion.’ 

In the five fubfoquent letters our author endeayours to con- 
firm the Calviniltic fenfe of the articles from {cripture, and to 
prove, that they are incapable of an Arnunian, Arian, or 
Socinian conitruction. 

Before he proceeds to examine them for this purpofe, he 

remifes the following obfervation. 

‘ The articles were drawn up ‘* for the avoiding diverfities 
of opinion, and for eftablifhing confnt touching true religion.” 
So that there is but one fen‘e, in which they.can be under- 
ftood confiftently with the defign of the compilers. And as the 
Arminians, Calvinilts, Arians, and Socinians, all irrecon- 
cileably differ in their opinions, the articles can be interpreted in 
favour only, of one of thefe parties. Therefore, in whofe favour 
foever they are juftly determined, all the reft muft be excluded, 
as holding opinions different from them. Moreover, they are to 
be underftood in the /teral and grammatical fenfe. This is to 
be the rule of interpreting them. And therefore if the Armi- 
nians, Arians, and Socinians, refpe@ively hold opinions, which 
are inconfiftent with this fenfe ; it may be fairly concluded, 
that the articles of the eftablifhed church are incapable of an 
Arminian, Arian, or Socahian conftruétion.’ 

To fet this matter in the cleareft light, the author (having 
firft examined, and confirmed by fcripture, or rather attempted 
to confirm the fentiments of the compilers) thus exhibits the 
feveral notions of the Arians, Socinians, &. concerning the 
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_ + * Church of England. “« Ini unity of this Godhead, there be 
three perfons ef one. fubffance, power, and eternity, the Fa. 
ther, the Son, andthe Holy Ghoft. 4-iaa. Fhe Son and the 
Holy Ghoft aremot of the fone fubftance, power, and eternity, 
with the Father. Socintas.. The doftrine of the Trinity is the 
foundation of all the errors in the chriftian church. I wonder 
_ how it fhould come inte the head of any man who ‘had his Wits, 
It is an error. ewing to'the delufion of the devil: Church of 
England, ‘The Son, which is the-word of the Father, begotten 
from everlaftiug of the Father, the very and eternal God=~to6k 
man’s nature ia the womb of the blefied Virgin;—whereof is 
one. Chrift, who was crucified to be a facrifice for originial guilt 
and aétual fin. rien. The Son is wot the very and eternal 
Gad, but a’ God: inferior to the Father. To ‘fpeak withodt 
referve, he is @ creatate,  Satinian) ‘Fhe Somiscamere man; 
and hadno exiftence before he was: born of the virgin Marg. 
He was.not by his death); a facrifice, but a pattern cotabiiee , 
and exemplary fufferings; or a furety for the divine Being, that 
‘he fhould not go from his.word’and promité; |: Fo fuppofethat 
he died for original’ guilt is idle and trifling:;: for we have no- 
thing to do with the fin of Adam, ‘The doétrine of original 
fin is,a mere Jewith fable;, brought into thé chureh by Ant. 
chrift, in ovder to-eftablith thefe two pernicious tenets of ‘his; 
the incarnation of Chrift, amd the baptifin of ihfimtsy'’ Chureb 
of England. The Holy Ghoft is of one fubftanee, thajetty, and 
glory with the Father and the Son,.very.and eternal God, 
Arian, The Holy Ghoft is a creatures the creature of a cred- 
ture; ‘or am inferior God ab beft. Secinian: ‘The Holy Ghoft 
is 'aniactident, or quality, or sped.’ 

Concerning original fin.  ‘: Gharch of Engin. Original fin 
is the fault and corruption of the nature:of-evéry man, that 
naturally. is engenderdd of the offspring of Adamj and it defer= 
veth .God’s wrath and damnation. Arsidide. Adam, by his 
fin, entailed on his pofterity only semporal evils, and death ; but 
this death is not to be leoked upon as a punifhment, but ‘only 
a natural necefiity of dying, derived from him. | Socinian; Fhe 
pofterity of Adam are not at all affected by his fin. Church of 
Exgland.. Man of his own nature is inclinedito evil, fo that the 
flefh lufteth always contrary to the fpirit, Arminian. The des 
generacy is not sétak Church of England: Concupifeencé : ‘and 
luft hath the nature of fin, Arminian. Luft, or the ropenfity 
to fin. with whieh we are born, is not properly fin, but only @ 
natural inclination of attaining that which is grateful to thé 
flefh. From the different opinions concerning: the degree of thé 
dcprayity with which mankind is naturally infeéted, a queftion 
asifes, whether Man has fufficient power. left. to:turn himfelf 
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unto God, or not ? Our church has given her opinion of this 
matter_in the following words : The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is fuch, that he cannot turn and. prepare himfelf 
in his own natural. ftrength and good works to faith and calling 
upon God. Arminian. The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is fuch, that there are fome feeds of religion remaining 
in him, which he may excite fo as to worfhip God according to 
the abilities granted him. God hath not left us helplefs in this 
weak and miferable ftate, into which by wilful tranfgreffion 
mankind is fallen ; but divine grace and affiftance is ever ready 
to be afforded to well difpofed minds, and fuch as are fincerely 
bent to return unto God and their duty. Church of England. 
We have no power to do good works pleafant and aeceptable to 
God, without the grace of God by Chrift preventing us that we 
may have a good will, and working with us when we have that 
good will. Arminian. The grace of God is never effectual to 
produce in us a good will, without the confent and concurrence 
of our own will.’ 

Concerning juftification. ‘ Church of England. We are ac- 
counted righteous: before God only for the merit ef our Lord 
and Saviour Jefus Chrift. drminian. We are accounted righ- 
_teous before God only for our Faith. Socinian. We are firft 
juftified for our. faith, and afterwards for our works, New 
Whole Duty of Man. We are accounted righteous before God for 
our ftedfaft faith, fincere repentance, and perfect obedience. 
New Week's Preparation, We are accounted righteous before 
God for our hearty repentance and fincere obedience. 

Concerning predeftination. ‘ Church of England, God hath, 
according to his everlafting purpofe,; conftantly decreed, by his 
counfel fecret to us, to deliver from curfe and damnation thofe 
whom he hath chofen in Chrift to everlafting falvation. Armi- 
nian, God hath from eternity chofen certain perfons to falvation ; 
not indeed abfolutely, without any regard to what they would 
do, but conditionally, from a forefight of what they would do. 
He hath chofen them, decaufe he forefaw they would believe and 
obey the gofpel, and walk in holinefs to the end of their lives. 
Socinian. When men have obeyed the gofpel, then, and for the 
fake. of their obedience to it, God ordains them to eternal 
life.’ 

We have extended this article to a confiderable length, as 
the fubject of it is of great importance to the members of the 
eftablithed-church, efpecially the clergy. For the fame reafon, 
we fhajl take the liberty to fuggeft two or three reflections, 
which have occurred to us in the perufal of this work. 

1. At the time of the Reformation learning was .but juft 


beginning to revive, The church was then emerging out ‘of 
the 
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the groffeit darknefs and corruption ; and our divines had been 
much more converfant with the quibbles of the fchools than the 
dotrines of the gofpel. Is it then to be fuppofed, that their - 
minds could be at once completely illuminated ? that they could 
immediately afcertain the genuine principles’ of the chriftian 
religion? This, it is certain, can never be accomplifhed, with- 
out a critical knowledge of the New Teftament, with which 
our forefathers, of the fixteenth century, were but meanly fur- 
nifhed. Since the time of the Reformation, we can venture ta 
fay, that great improvements have been. made in theological 
learning. If therefore our divines have bid adieu to Calvinifin, 
it is furely becaufe they have found, upon farther examination, 
that its doctrines have no foundation in fcripture. ‘To attempt 
to bring us back to thatexploded fyftem is-as abfurd, as it would 
be to re-eftablith the Ariftotelian philofophy, or to abolifh the 
arts and fciences which have been invented fince the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

z. It may be faid, that while thefe articles maintain their 
authority in the church, the clergy are obliged in confcience to 
fupport the do&trines they contain. ‘This is very true: but at 
the fame time it muft be acknowledged, that we are at liberty 
to put the moft rational conftruétion upon them the words will 
admit. We are not required to derive our explication of them 
from the writings of our firft reformers. The articles are public 
declarations ; and the fentiments of men in their private capa- 
‘city are nothing to the purpofe. 

3. That in thele articles a latitude was déiligiie to be given 
to the fubfcriber, is no new opinion. When Mr. Rogers pub- 
lifhed his book, that is, about thirteen years after they were 
eftablifhed by aé& of parliament, Dr. Fuller fays, ** Many Pro- 
teftants of a middle temper were offended at’it. Some con- 
ceived it prefumption for any private minifter to make himfelf 
the mouth of the church, torender er fen/e in matters of fo high 
concernment. Others were offended, that his interpretation 
confined the charitable latitude, formerly allowed in thefe articles : 
the compofers whereof providently forefeeing that doétrinal 
differences would inevitably arife in fo large a church as Eng- 
land was, even between proteftants agreeing in fundamentals 
of religion, purpo/ély couched the articles in general terms, to in- 
clude all fuch difflenters within the comprebenfiventh of the ex- 
prefions. Whereas now Mr. Rogers’s refridiwe comment fhut out 
fuch from their concurrence with the church of England, which 
the difcreet laxity of the text admitted thereto. ” ~ Church Hift. 
" P- 173+ 

4. In the fixth article the church declares, that ** whatfo- 
ever is not read in the fcripture, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it fliould be belieyed as 
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an article of faith.” If in thefe articles there is any unfcripta- 
ral tenet, we heartily with that ‘* we were well rid of it.” 
«‘ Our forefathers rejected what they thought was of human 
invention ; and what we find to be fo, that efcaped them, we, 
upon their principles, are to reject: otherwife we only exchange 
one kind of bondage for another.” And to fay the truth, this 


‘performance of Mr. Bowman is in reality the fevereft libel upon 


the articles that has ever been publifhed: for if it is proved 
that they lay us under the neceflity of adopting Calviniftical 
principles, we muft renounce our reafon and the New Tefta- 


ment. 





Hl. The Grand Infiru@ions to the Commiffioners appointed to frame a 
new Code of Laws for the Ruffian Empire: Compofed by ber Im- 
perial, Majefly Catherine 1]. Emprefs of ail the Ruffias. To 
ewhich is prefixed, a Defcription of the Manner of opening the Com- 
miffion, with the Order and Rules for eiedding the Commiffioners. 
Tranflated from the Original, in the Ruffian Language, by 
Michael Tatifcheff, a Ruffian Gentleman; aud publifbed by 
Permiffion. 410. Pr. 10. Od. Jefferies. 


Right reverend author endeavours to prove that the Jews 
had no knowledge of a future ftate, and yet fubfifted as 
a people under regulated government, Had his lordihip turned 
his eyes to Ruflia, he would have feen a more extraordinary 
paradox, without fpeculative or problematical reafoning to 
fupport it: a people void of all ideas of juttice, arts, or civil 
policy, forming themfelves into a great empire, merely becaufe 
they believed in one man, whofe name was Peter. ‘This great 
perfonage had not even the pride or antiquity of family to recom- 
mend him to the veneration of his fubjeéts, the firft monarch of 
os anceftors being contemporary with James!. of England, ‘The 
ather of that monarch was a prieft and a prifoner, his mother a 
nun by compulfion, and himfelf no more than fifteen years of age 
when he was electedto the throne. His fon Alexis enjoyed fcarce- 
ly a moment of his life free from civil infurreftion-, or foreign 
wars; but Mr, Voltaire fays, he was the firft who caufed a body 
of laws to be farmed for Ruffia, though imperfe&; a faé& which 
is corroborated by the publication before us. The turbulence 
of his reign, however, prevented him from carrying any of 
them into execution. His two eldeft fons and fuccefiors were 
weak both in body and mind ; and whatever good inclinations 
they might poffeis for the reformation of their fubjeéis, they 
left them the fame favages they found them. 
Such was.the {tate of Ruflia when Peter mounted the throne, 
aftér the adminiftration of his fifter Sophia had rendered the 
Ruflians, 
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Ruffians, if poffible, greater brutes than ever.. Fortunately for 
him, his fubjeéts were fo deftitute of knowledge in the civil, 
military, and focia] arts, that felf-love (for fo barbarous a people 
were fufceptible of no other principle) induced them to employ 
foreigners ; and Le Fort, a native of Geneva, was the firlt who 
awakened Peter to a fenfe of his native barbarity. We thall 
not purflie this detail farther ; only we fhall take, the liberty to 
fay, that had not Peter been a greater barbarian than any of — 
his fabjects, he could not have executed the prodigious plans he 
formed for the aggrandizement and civilization of his empire. 
The fanguinary meafures he was forced to employ are fhocking 
to human nature ; and he fucceeded only by the impreffions of 
terror, and the feverity of punifhments. By thofe he abolfth- 
ed fome of the capital prepoffeffions of his people, and rendered 
them more pliable to the word of command. This was a great 
deal, and more perhaps than any one monarch ever effected 
before. He durft not, however, fuffer his fubjeSts to know 
there was any law except what exifted in his.breaft. The 
courts of juftice and the magiftrates he appoiated were confti- 
tuted only to fave himfelf trouble; nor durft the members of 
the inhuman commiffion which he appointed for the trial of his 
own fon, bring in any verdi& but what they knew would be 
agreeable to his pleafure. ' | 

The labours of Peter, his wars, his conquefts, and acqui- 
fitions, had, however, the happy effeét of rendering the Raf- 
fians docile and tractable ; and a fucceffion of able princes or 
emprefies fince his time, have kept up a regularity formed by the 
lights of nature, in the adminiftration of internal juftice through 
out their empire. It was referved for her prefent Ruffian majefty 
to enjoy the glory of informing her fubjeéts, that the rales of 
juftice do not depend upon the will of the, fovereign, and that 
they are to be equally proportioned through all the depart- 
ments of government and civil policy. Her people feem now 
to be brought to a difpofition that relifhes tho’e maxims, and 
the Inftruétions before us are a plain demonftration that fhe 
thinks they may be now. entrufted with their own happinefs. 

The tranflator, in his preface to this publication, makes ~ 
a very juft elogium on the reign of Elizabeth Petrowna the 
Clement ; and draws the charaéter of the Ruffian government 
from the reign of Peter the Great to that of Catherine II. the 
prefent emprefs who, he fays, is placed upon the throne by that 
beft and nobleft. right, the free united voice and acclamations 
of a whole people, in the following words : 

‘ But as human prudence is too fhort-fighted to forefee every 
confequence of a fcheme projected by man, the unwearied en- 


deavours of Peter the Great to make Ruffia the center of the 
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commerce of the univerfe, the mighty fcheme which he had in 
view, were produétive of numerous evils, which, in his time, 
were neither thought of, nor confequently attended to. It is 
a received maxim, founded upon experience, that commerce 

lifhes manners ; but, at the fame time, it is a truth equally 
well-founded, that commerce, by fupplying the: means for 
luxury, corrupts manners: a maxim which has been hitherto 
exemplified in every trading nation in the univerfe. As the 
introduétion of foreign cuftoms and foreign commerce increafed, 
meafures alike neceflary for raifing our navy and polifhing our 
manners, the luxury of foreign nations, with all that train of 
evils, which are its inevitable confequences, increafed too ia 
proportion, 

‘ Univerfal diffipation took the lead, and profligacy-of man- 
ners as quickly fucceeded. Many of the lords, who are the 

eneral land-holders, began to fqueeze and grind their peafants, 
to extort freth fupplies for the inceflant demands of luxury. 
The miferable peafant, difabled by the heavy load of taxes, 
was frequently compelled to abandon his houfe, and ramble 
over the whole empire, in queft of means to fatisfy the oppref- 
five demands of his rapacious lord, whilft his wretched family 
was negleéted at home, and the lands lay uncultivated. Thus 
agriculture and population diminifhed daily, the two greateft 
evils which can befal a nation; but more particularly fatal to 
Ruffia, which contains, by the faireft calculation, more fquare 
miles by one full third, than the Roman empire ever did in its 

reateft extent, under its victorious emperor Trajan.’ 

We fhall not repeat to the reader the defcription of the man- 
ner in which the commiflion for compofing a new code of laws 
was opened at Mofcow, on Friday the third day of Auguft 1767. 
It is fufficient to fay in general, that the proceffion then exhibit- 
ed was in the higheft {tile of magnificence ; and that the fpeeches 
delivered by the bifhop of Tuer and the metropolitan of Novo- 
gorod, though they partake fomewhat of the Eaftern manner, 
are fo far from being inflated, that they are affefling and elo- 
quent. Thofe of the vice-chancellor and the marfhal, when the 
emprefs was prefented with the titles of ‘* Catherine the Great, 
the moft wife, the mother of her count ry,” are le{s ornament- 
ed, but very proper for the occafion. The orders and rules for re- 
gulating the commiffion for compofing the new code of laws, 
are well adapted to an aflembly of people whom we cannot fup- 
pofe to be much converfant in the decorum of public meetings. 
‘The members confift of the deputies from the high departments 
of adminiftration, and deputies from the different governments 

of the empire, which are in number twenty. 
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‘ The deputies of the diftri€ts, in every province, are to be 
placed according to the date of the-time of their appearance in 
the fenate ; firft, thofe of the gentry ; next, thofe of the cities ; 
afterwards, thofe of the gentlemen farmers, and other old fer- 
vants of the ftate; and, laftly, thofe of the common people. 
The deputies of eur Cofack-troops are to have their rank with 
the deputies of that province which they inhabit, after the de- | 
puties of the cities, as above mentioned. All the deputies of 
the Greek profeflion are to enter the church, and thofe that 
are not of the fame communion, are to remain at the church- 
door.’ 

Thus this affembly may be confidered as the parliament of 
Ruflia, and the deputies are the reprefentatives of the people. 
The regulations for their proceedings are very particular, fo- 
lemn, and orderly, and figned by her imperial majefty. 

Next follow the inftruGions to the commiflioners for compo- 
fing a new code of laws. Thefe inftruétions are drawn up in 
the didactic form. They begin with the fimple fober principles 
of the Chriftian religion, which lead to focial happinefs and 
protection under the laws, but particularly adapted. to the cir- 
cumftances of the Ruffian empire. An abfolute power in the 
fovereign is laid down as the bafis of its government, and mo- 
narchy is prefumed to be the beft of all inftitutions. The moft 
patriot Briton may fubfcribe to that opinion. But we do not 
find that even this code of laws, calculated as it is for the good 
of the fubjeéts, excludes a fignioral power from the monarch, 
which is incompatible with the principles of liberty. Will 
Catherine II. conform herfelf to the fituation of a Britifh fove- 
reign by refigning the power of doing wrong? Every govern- 
ment muft be abfolute ; but a people muft be flaves, under a 
prince who is arbitrary. The king and government of Eng- 
land cannot be arbitrary, becaufe their power is determined by 
the law, which renders them only abflute, and (as we hint- 
ed before) every conftitution muft.be fo in the laft refort of 
juftice and legiflation. . 

_ The definition of liberty, in this publication, is excellent. 
** Liberty is the right of doing whatfoever the laws allow ;” 
but arbitrary power is fuperior to law ; and therefore, accord- 
ing to this definition, no liberty can fubfift in the Ruffian go- 
vernment, fuppofing the prefent emprefs to be fucceeded by a 
bloody, ambitions, capricious, or avaricious tyrant. This is a 
confideration, however, that ought not to affect the wife and 

ood intention of this amiable princefs, becaufe it might per- 
haps fhake the fprings of her authority, fhould fhe attempt to 
put it out of the power of her fucceflors to be tyrants. 


Among 
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Among the many excellent reformations of the Ruffian law 
intended by her prefent imperial majefty, the following ‘inftruc- 
tions make a eapital figure: and one who reads the hiftory of 
Peter the Great, ‘could fearctly: ora thes to have proceeded 
from one of his fueceffors. 

* The: more the number of rbcefiie incréale in courts 
of judicature under a fovereign ftate, the more the jurifdiGion 
is overburthened with decifions; which are fometimes repug+ 
nant to each other; either becaufe, in the alternate facceffion 
of judges, fome differ in opinion from others, or becaufe thé 
fame caufes are fometimes well, fometimes ill defended; or fi- 
nally, becaufe of the innumerable abufes, which infinuate them- 
felves' fecretly, and by degrees, into whatever paffes through 
the hands of man. 

‘ This is a neceflary evil, which the legiflator remedies 
from time to time, as repugnant to the nature of a moderate 
government. 

‘ For if any one is obliged to apply to the courts of judi- 
eature, fuch application ought to proceed from the nature of 
the conftitution of the ftate, and not from the contradiction 

and ambiguity of the laws. 

*‘ In governments where a diftin@ion of perfons is intro- 
duced, there muft likewife be a perfonal pre-eminence eftablith- 
ed by the laws. ‘The particular pre-eminence, eftablifhed by 
the laws, which is leait burthenfome of all to the community, 
is this: to be judged before one of the courts of judicature, 
preferably to any other. Hénce arife new difficulties; that is 
in order to know which court of judicature a man ought to ap- 

ly to. 
4 ‘ One frequently hears it faid in Europe, that juftice 
ought to be adminiftered in all places, in the fame manner as 
in the Turkith empire. According’ to this fentiment, no nation 
under the fun, but that which is plunged in ‘the groffeft igno- 
rance, could be capable of having a clear idea of what is effen- 
tially neceflary to be known by all the univerfe. 


*« If you examine with attention all the formalities of the - 


Jaw, you will find, without doubt, many difficulties prefent 
themfelves, which a citizen muft go through when he applies 
to the law, in order to obtain his property, or to procure redrefs 
for fome injury he has received: But if you compare thefe in- 
conveniencies with the liberty and fecurity of the citizens, you 
will find them extremely trivial; and you will be convinced, at 
the fame time, that-all the difficulties, cavils, and delays in the 
courts of judicature, are nothing more than thg price, which 
eery citizen pays for his liberty. 
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‘ In the Turkith dominions, ,where -very little regard is 
paid to the property, life, and honour of the fubjeéts, they 
quickly determine all difputes in this, ortbat manner. Amongft 

them the means of difentangling, and clearing up any knotty 
affair, are not in the leaft attended to, provided the difpute be 
but ended. The Bafha, enlightened at once,. orders the bafti- 
nado on the foles of the feet to the litigants, a as it ‘ftrikes : 
his fancy, and then difmifies them. - 

‘ But in ftates under a moderate government, where 
equal attention is paid to the life, the property, and .the*ho- 
nour of the meaneft citizen, no. one-can lofe ‘his honour or pro- 

perty, without a long and ftri& examination into the-truth. 
No one can be deprived of life, unlefs his country itfelf demands 
it; but even his country will not take away the life of any one, 
without giving him leave, firft, to employ all the means in his 
power to defend it. 

‘ Where the honour, property, life and liberty of ‘the - 
citizens are carefully guarded, thefe judicial formalities increafe 
in proportion. 

‘ We ought to hear what the defendant has to fay; not 
only to gain a thorough information of what he is accufed of, 
but alfo to enable him to defend himfelf. He ought therefore 
either to anfwer for him(felf, or chufe any other perfon to {peak 
in his behalf. 

‘ Some perfons think, that the youngeft counfellor, in 
every court of judicature, according to his office, might plead 
for the defendant; as for inftance, the enfign in a company. 
. Another advantage would arife from hence, which is the greater 
ftock of experience, which the judges would acquire by that 
method, in the difcharge of their duties. 

‘ Defence here means nothing more, than a full remon- 
ftrance to the court of judicature, of whatever can be urged in 
favour of the defendant, in order for his acquittal. 

‘ The laws, which condemn a man upon the depofition 
of one evidence only, are deftructive to liberty. There was a 
law made in the time of the heirs of Conftantine I. by which 
the fingle evidence of one man in a high ftation is taken for fuf- 
ficient proof of the guilt of the party accufed; and, for. this 
reafon, the evidence of others, in relation to the very fame af- 
fair, are not allowed to be heard. By the will-of this legiflator, the 
decifion was difpatched in.a very quick and very ftrange manner. 
They decided the affair according to the figure the evidenc® 
made, and they judged of his figure according to the di ignity 
. of his rank. 

‘ Two witnefles are abfolutely neceflary, in order to form 


a right judgment: for an accufer, who affirms, and the party 
accufed, 
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-accufed, who denies the fagt, make the evidence on both fides 
equal; for that reafon, a:third is required in order to convitt 
the defendant; unlefs other clear collateral proofs fhould fix 
the credibility of the evidence in favour of one of them. 

“ The evidence of two witneffes is efteemed fufficient for 
conviction, in every criminal cafe whatfoever. The law believes 
them, as if they fpoke from the mouth of truth itfelf. 

* In the fame manner they decide. in almoft every ftate, 
that every child conceived in the time of wedlock is legitimate : 
the law places its whole confidence in the mother. This is 
-mentioned here on account of the obfcurity of the laws in thofe 
cafes. 

‘ The wfage of torture is contrary to all the dictates of 
nature and reafon; even mankind itfelf ~_ out againft it, and 
demands loudly the total abolition of it. We fee, at this very 

time, a people greatly renowned for the ontneti of their civil 
pelity, who reje& it without any fenfible inconveniences. It is 
therefore, by no means neceffary by its nature. 

‘ There are laws, which do not allow the application of 
torture, except in thofe cafes, where the prifoner at the bar re-” 
fufes to plead, and will neither acknowledge himfelf innocent 
nor guilty. 

* To make an oath too cheap by frequent praétice, is to 
weaken the obligation of it, and to deftroy its efficacy. The 
kiffing of the crofs cannot be ufed upon any occafion, but when 
he, that takes an oath, has no private intereft of his own to 
ferve; as for inftance, the judge and the witneffes. 

‘ Thofe who are to be tried for capital offences, fhould 
chufe their own judges, with the confent of the laws; or, at 
leaft, fhould have a right of rejefting fuch a number of them, 
that thofe who remain in court may feem as chofen by the ma- 
lefactors themfelves. 

‘ It is likewife juft, that fome of the judges fhould be of 
the fame rank of citizenfhip as the defendant; that is, his 
equals ; that he might not think himfelf fallen into the hands 
of fuch people, as would violently over-rule the affair to his 
prejudice: of this there are already inftances in the martial 
Jaws. 

« When the defendant is condemned, it is not the judges 
who inflict the punifhment upon him, but the law. 

‘ The fentence ought to be as clear and diftin& as pof- 
fible ; even fo far as to preferve the very identical words of the 
law. But if they fhould include the private opinion of the 


judge, the people will live in fociety, without knowing exaétly 
the 
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" the reciprocal obligations they lie under to one another in that 


ftate.’ 
In the preceding quotation the reader cannot help obfet “ing the 


great conformity between the fentiments of her imperial maje 
of the Ruffias, and the practice of the Englifh laws ; and ind 
the whole fyftem of juftice here propofed, are in the highet 
degree favourable to the liberty of the fubje&t. The following 
inftruétions plainly eyince the good fenfe and eas views of 
their great Autocratrix. 

« Nothing is fo dangerous, as this general axiom: The Spirit of 


“the law ought to be confidered, and not the letter, This can mean 


nothing elfe, but to break down the fence, which oppofes the 
torrent of popular opinions, This is a felf-evident truth, 

which is not to be controverted, how ftrange foever it ma 

pear to vulgar minds ; who are more tertified by the leaft irre 
gularity which happens before their eyes, than by conf uences 
more remote, but infinitely more fatal, which flow froém one 
falfe principle adopted by a people. Every man has his own 
particular mode of viewing objetts prefented to his mind, dif- 
ferent from every Other. We fhould fee the fate ofa ‘citizen 
changed, by the removal of his caufe from one tourt of judica- 
ture to another’; and his life and liberty depending upon chanee, 
either from fomie falfe ideas, or the perverfenefs of his judge: 
we fhould fee the /ame crimes punifhed differently, at differens 
times, by the very fame court of judicature; if they will not 
liften to the invariable voice of the fixed, eftablifhed laws, ‘but 
follow the deceitful inconftancy of their own arbitrary interpre- 
tations. 

‘ The diforders which may: poffibly arife from a fri 
and c/ofe,adherence to the letter of ‘penal laws, are by no means 
comparable to thofe, which are produced by the arbitrary inter- 
pretation of them, ‘The errors proceeding from the fir? are only 
temporary, and will oblige the legiflator'to make, fometimes, 
eafy and neceflary-correGtions in fuch qwords of the law as are ca- 
pable of a double meaning. However, it will prove a bridle to 
curb that Jicenticus method of interpreting, and © deciding at their 
own difcretion, which may prove fatal to every citizen. 

‘ If the laws are not exa@ly and clear defined, and underftood, 
word by word ; if it be not the fole office of a judge, to difinguip, 
and lay down clearly, what attion is conformable to the laws, 
and what is repugnant to them: if the rufe of ju? and unjufl 
which ought to govern alike the ignorant clown, and the en- 
lightened fcholar, be not a fimple queftion of matter of faé for the 
judges; ‘then the fituation of the citizen will be expofed to 
ttrange accidents; 3 

‘ By 
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4 By making the penal laws — clearly intelligible, word Jy 


averd, every one may calculate truly, and know exaetly the in- 
conveniencies of a bad action; a knowledge which is adb/o/utely 
_neceflary for reftraining people from committing it; and the 
people may enjoy fecurity, with refpe& both to their perfons 
and property; which ought ever to remain fo, becaufe this is 
_ the main fcope and objeé? of the laws, and without which-the com- 
- munity would be diffolved.’ 

“Thefe are fentiments which feem worthy the mother of a free 
people, ..They contain the fyftem that ought to prevail under 
an abfolute government, and very properly expofe the ridicu- 
Tous doétrine of the fpirit of the laws, which has of late been fo 
much in vogue. That fpirit, however, remains in England ; 
though it does not refty as is here fuppofed, in the arbitrary in- 
_ferpretation of a beach, but in the fece uninfluenced verdi& of 
“twelve jurymen, who have courage enough to judge of the law as 
well as the faét,* and te pronounce according to what they:in 
their own confciences believe to be true evidence. 

The great variety of matter contained in, thefe Inftructions 
does not admit of our following the royal authorefs to every 
particular. inflitution which they recommend, Some of the 
facts, particularly with regard to the Englith law, are miftak- 
en; but the inferences are always humane and equitable. The 
following quotation is well worthy the attention of every Eng- 
Jifhman,. 

* Agriculture is the firft and principal labour, which ought 
to be encouraged in the people: the next is, the manufaCturing 


our own produce. 
. £ Machines, which ferve to fhorten labour in the me- 


chanic arts, are not always ufefulh If a piece of work, 
wrought_with the hands, can be afforded at-a price, equally ad- 
vantageous to the merchant and the manufacturer; in this 
cafe, machines which fhorten labour, that is, which diminifh 
the number of workmen, will be greatly prejudicial to a popu- 


lous country. 
‘ Yet, we ought to diftinguifh between what we manu- 


fa&ure for our home- confumption, and what we manufadture 


for exportation into foreign countries. 

‘Too much ufe cannot be made of this kind of ma- 
chines in our manufaétures, which we export to other nations ; 
who do, or may receive the fame kind of goods, from our 
neighbours, or other people ; efpecially thofe who are in the 


fame fituation with ourfelves. 
‘ Commerce flies from places where it meets with opr 


preflion, and fettles where it meets with protedtion, 


* The 
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* The. Athenians . did. not'casry on that .emtenfive com- 
merce, which might have been expegted from, the’ labour of 
their flaves, the,great numberof their feamen, the.power which 
they had over the flates of Greece, and, _ exceeded all, the 
excellent regulations of Solon: . 

‘In many countries, where ‘all. the , taxes. ‘are. farmed, 
the colleéion of, the royal revenues rains commerce, not only by 
its inequality, oppreflion, and extreme exactions, -butalfo by 
the diffcultses, it occafions, and. the formalities it requires. , 

_ © In other.places, where. the duties of cultoms are cal 
Ue&ed upon - the > good, faith of, the importers, there.is, a. wide. dif- 
ference in refpect of the conveniencies for trafick. One word 
in writing, tranfags the greatelt bufinefs, The.merchant is un- 
der no neceflity of lofing time. in attendance ;. ner:obli 
employ «ergs, on purpofe to remove the difficulties dtarted by 

the franciers, OF, be compelled to fubmit to them, ._... 

‘ The. liberty of trading does, not.confift in,ja permiffion 
to merchants. of doing whatever they. pleafe; this:woald, be ta- 
ther the faury: of commerce; what «ramps the trader, does not 
cramp the trade, In free countries the merchant meets with in- 
numerable obftacles ; byt in defpotic governments he is not neac 
{3 much thwarted by the laws. England prohibits the export- 
ation of its wool ; the has ordained coals to be imported to the 
capital by fea; Shre has prohibited the exportation of horfes tit 
for ftallions; fhe obliges fhips, which trade from her planta- 
tions in America into Europe, to anchor firft in-England, By 
thefe, and fuch like prohibitions, fhe cramps the mexchant 5 but 
it is for the benefit of commerce,, 

‘ Where-ever. there is trade, there. are defen hanhe alfo. 

‘ The. obje& of trade, is thg- exportation’ and,,importa- 
tion of. goods, for the advantage of, the.ttate : the objet, of the 
cuftom-houfes, is a certain duty, exacted from, the fame ex- 
portation and importation of goods, for the advantage likewife 
of the, ftate ; for this reafon,a ftate ought to preferve an exact 
impartiality, between the cuftem-houfe and the trade, and to 
make,fuch proper regulations, that thefe two might-never clafh 
with each other: then the People will enjoy their free liberty of 
commerce. 

* England has no tarif, or fixed, books of rates with 
other nations: her tarif changes, as we may fay, at,every fef- 
fion of parliament, by the particular duties which. the lays en, 
or takes off, 

‘ Strongly jealous of the, trade which is cassied on ja ber 
_country, fhe yarely engages herfelf in treaties with other ftates, 
and depends on no laws, but her own,’ 

We 
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We know not on what authority her imperial majefty has 
adopted the idea contained in the Jaft article. We believe that 
England has entered into as many treaties with foreign powers 
as any nation in Europe ; but we do not recolle& any one in- 
ftance in which the interpretation of thofe treaties depended 
only upon her own laws. In admiralty cafes, her courts have 
always been determined by the civil law and that of nations, 
which’are in‘common to all European ftates ; and we will ven- 
ture to-fay, that in commercial affairs tranfaed in other coun- 
tries, an intelligent Englith judge and jury will always be deter- 
mined by the laws, ufages, afd cuftoms of the people among 
whom the affair in litigation was tranfafted. 

Upon the whole, we fhall not hefitate to pronounce, that 
this publication contains many excellent hints for the improve- 
ment evenof our own laws, efpecially in cafes of diftributive 
juftice ; and that the imperial authorefs, by the wife and falu- 
tary inftitutions fhe lays down, bids fair to atone for the ravages 
which the forefathers of her people formerly carried into the 
feats of politenefs, literature, commerce, and induftry. 


— « 
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IV. Thoughts on different Subje@s. By J. J. Roufleau, Cisizen of 
Geneva. In two Vols 12mo. Pr. 5s.. Crowder. 


HOUGH we are far from entertaining any predilection 

either for the genius, morals, or perfon of this citizen 

of Geneva; yet we cannot refufe the higheft approbation of 
many fentiments contained in the mifcellany before us, The au- 
thor, in fpeaking of optimifm, condemns equally devotees and 
philofophers ; the former, becaufe they are always interpofing 
divine juftice in events merely natural, and the Jatter, becaufe 
they are making problems always inthe wrong. ‘ I think (fays 
hte) things thould be confidered relatively in the phyfical order, 
and abfolutely in the moral order: fo that the greateft idea I 
can form of Providence is, that every material being is difpoféd 
the beft that is poffible with refpecé to the whole ; and every 
intelligent and fenfible being, the beft that is poffible with re- 
{pe& to itfelf; or, in other terms, that for every fenfible being 
it is better to exift than not to exift, But this rule fhould be 
applied to the whole duration of every fenfible being, and not 
to fome particular moments of its exiftence, fuch as human lifé ; 
which: fhews how intimately the queftion of Providence is con- 
neéted with that of the immortality of the foul, which-I have the 
happinefs to believe. If I refer thefe arguments to their com- 
mon principle, they, in my opinion, may be all traced back to 
that of the exiftence of God. If.God., exifts, which it is not 
poffible to doubt, he muft be perfect; ifhe is perfea, he is all- 
wile, 
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wile, all powerful and juft; if he is all wife and juft, ai és Yor 
the bef; if he is juft and all powerful, my foul is immortal ; if 
my foul is immortal, thirty or forty years vf life are nothing to’ 
me, and may, perhaps, be'neceflary for the maintenance of the 
univerfe.’ 

Mr. Roufleau fpeaking of the Perfians, is in many places a 
little paradoxical. * Read’a love-letter (fays he) compofed by ‘ant 
author in his clofet, or a genius who is defirous of thining’ from 
the little fire in his brain; the letter, to’ufe the expreffion, 
feems as if it would burn the paper, but its heat extends nv 
farther. You may be inchanted, perhaps affeétéd by it, but fo 
flightly as to.leave the words only to remember it by; On the 
contrary, a letter which love has really diétated, ‘a letter of a 
true and paffionate lover,’ will be dull, diffufed, long, ‘full of 
diforder and repetitions : his heart, filled: with the paffion with 
which it overflows, returns always to the fame thing, and has 
never done fpeaking ; like a britk {pring which:runs without 
ceafing,' and is never exhaufted. No fallies of wit, nothing 
remarkable: we retain neither words, phrafes, nor turns of 
petiods ; we admire nothing, we are ftruck with nothing. 
Neverthelefs. the foul is-melted, and we feel ourfelves affected 
without knowing why. If ftrength of fentiment does not ftrike 
us, its truth affe&ts us, and it is thus the heart fpeaks to the 
heart. But. thofe who feel nothing, thofe who poffefs only the 
jargon embellifhed with the paffions, know not thefe kind of 
beauties, and defpife them.’ 

We are afraid that in the above quotation our. author talks 
rather from philofophy. than experience. The éxpreffions of 
paflion are not always dull and diffufe, difordered and redun¢ 
dant. We could venture to produce many examples which 
prove the contrary, and that paffion, inftead of hurting, often 
improves elegance. Was ever mortal in a more mournful fitu- 
ation than Anne Bullen, when the night before her execution _ 
fhe wrote to her hufband Henry VIII. that letter which muft be 
for ever the ftandard of epiitolary compofition ? She might not, 
perhaps, be a lover, but fhe was a wife and a mother, and 
under fentence of death; confequently all her paffions were in- 
terefted in what fhe wrete. In faét, Rouffeau knows the pro- 
pertics of his own heart, and thofe of the friends with whom he 
is converfant; he is a judge of the little focial commerce in 
which he has been concerned ; but he has no enlarged ideas of 
the mental faculties, which he bounds by his: own experience 
and conceptions: Thefe, fo far as his knowledge reaches, are 
precife and accurate; but he is too confined in his notions of 
human nature. 

Vor. XXVI. O@. 1768. T 3 In 
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Ja treating on finances and taxes he writes like.a citizen of 
Geneva, without the leaft knowledge of that national teconamy: 
which is proper for a great ftate. . .-. 

* The moft imporiaat, maxim in the adminiftration of the 
finances, is to labour more carefully to prevent the wantsioé 
the fate than to augment its revenues... The anfient\govetn- 
ments did more in effe&, with their patfimony, than ours; withs 

their treafures..... 

© The books, and. all the accounts of reghthers, ferve lefe-to 
dete& their infidelities than to conceal. them; and prudence is 
gever fo ready at inventing new precautions as roguery at.elu~ 
ding them. Leave then thefe, regilters, and papers, and place 
the finances. in trufty hands; this. is, the-only means. to have 
them faithfully managed. Virtue, is the only efficacious: infixes 
ment in this delicate. part of the adminiftration. , 

‘ Cateris, paribus, He who-has ten:times mote-effcéts than 
another, fhayld pay. ten times, more... He who has bavely what 
is neceflary, fhould, pay, nothing at all ; and the tax upon him 
who poflefies a. feperfuity may extend, in cafe of neceffity;: as 
far as the whole that exceeds. what. is neceffary. Some will fay; 
that, in refpeét to their rank,, what, would be: fuperfluous: for'a 
man of a meaner,.rank,, is. neceflary for them; bot this is a 
falthood ; for a grandee has two legs aa. well as a clown,' and 
but ene belly, no.,jmore, than hint: befides, this firetended 
neceflity is fo little, negeffary to-his. cank,' that if he’ renounced 

it for a laudable purpofe, he would ‘be, the more refpectedis: the 
people would proftrate themfelves' at the foot of a.minifter Who 
went to the council on. foot,. from; having fold his coach:te 
contribute towards aprefling, occafiom of the-ftate. - In: fhort; 
the laws prefcribe magnificence to; no; ones and neither conve> 
niency,. or decorum, are a,fufficient, reafon againft. them: : 

* Let heavy, taxes be laid on: livery fervants, equipages, rich 
furniture, palaces, and. public entertainments of every kind, 
idle _profeffions of every kind, asdancers, fingers; players ;»and. 
in a word, upon, that croud of ,objegts of luxury, artufement, 
and idlenefs, which ftrike all eyes and which can be the lefs 
concealed, as their, only ufe is;te> be! expofed: to view ; and 
which would be. jintirely ufelefs,,.if they were not feen. There 
isino fear that the produce of fuch, taxes would. be fimall, from 
being left..to every man’s cheicej and being laid on things 
‘which ,are not abfolutely negeflary, .. To: fuppofe, ‘that. after 
they.have once fuffered thensfelyes. to, be feduced! :-byJuxuty 
they can evct.renounce it, is a proof of avery flender knowledge 
‘of mankind: they would am hundfed, times fooner deny them~- 
felves neceflaries, and would rather chufe to die of hunger than 
fhame, The increafe of expence would be a frefly teafory for 

maiitaining” 
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maintaining it ; when ‘the vanity “of fhewing, themfelves rich 


would. be ari fronr the price of the, thin the expence 

be op while, there are rich Kon meen diftingui 

Sara y vim ithe poot 5 and the ftate cannot procure aralt 
a le(g, burthenfome., or amore certain teyenye,, Oya tom this 
diftingiion. ; 

_ © For the fame ‘abi induftry weaka nots Sailer NR 
ceconomy which enriched the finances, encouraged agricul Pi 
by, edfing; the peafant, and: would infenfibly bring, fortunes 
to that mediocrity, which conftitutes. the true ftrengt of a ftate, 
I own, the taxes might contribute to ‘ihaké fome fathions pals 
ane more, quickly ; but,then, in their:room,. others would be 

ed, by which the, tradefman would .get a Yi with- 

out..any; pis, .t0 the Exchequer; In fhort,. fuppole the, genius 
oy the, governinent is conftantly to p ¢ all taxes op ous 
riches, vtwo,thiags woutd happen either the nich would. re- 
treucln their, fuperfluous expences, which would, tend to the pros 
fit of the ftate; in which. cafe the affefiment of ts taxes will have 
produced the efeét of the beft fumptuary, laws... ‘The expences 
of the Rate, will, confequently, be leffened with thofe of indivi 
duals; and,,,the.,.Exchequer will not. receive the lefs for 
beganfe, it, will have, much fewer difburfements ; or, if = 
rich will not, retreuch.their,profufion, the Exchequer will have, 
front the produce of the-taxes, the neceffary refources, for the 
real neceflities of the fate... In the firft cafe, the Exchequer ig 
enriched by all that expences which is lexed's in,the other, it 
enriches’ itfelf ftill arore at the ufelefs expence., of individuals. 
I.am’ of opinion, that whatever is not proferibed .by the laws, 
nor cortrary te the cuftoms, and which the government has a 
right to forbid, it may certainly permit upon paying a duty ; ; 
and, for example, the government has a right to forbid the 
ule of coaches ; it can, therefore, with the greateft propriety, 
lay.a:tax on. coaches. .A wife and ufeful method of blaming 
their, ufe, without entirely putting 2 ftop tothem., In thiscafe 
the tax may be looked on as.akind of penalty, the produce of 
which makes amends for the abuf it punithes. 

“Jt has been afferted, that.the,peafant ought to. be taxed. 
and that he would do nothing; had he nothing to pay; but 
experiznce contradicts this ridiculous maxim, in-every nation. 
In Holland, in England, where the cultivator of land pays but 
very little; and, particularly, in China, where he pays nothing, 
the land is beft cultivated. On the contrary, wherever the 
labourer is taxed in proportion to the produce of his land, he 
_ leaves it untilled, or raifes only enough for him to fubfift on: 


for hé who Wiles the fruit of his labour, gains by doing nothing; 
T 2 and 
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and laying a penalty on labour, is a very extraordinary method 
of banifhing lazinefs. 

‘ If it is afferted, that nothing is fo dangerous as a tax paid 
by the buyer, which is, neverthelefs, the cafe in China, where 
the taxes are more heavy, and better paid than in any other 
country ; it is certain that the evil is'a thoufand times worfe 
ftill, when the tax is paid by the cultivator himfelf. Is it not’ 
attacking the fubfiftence of the ftate even at its fource? Is it 
not labouring as much as poffible at depopulating the country ;. 
and, confequently, ruining it at the long run? for there cair 
be no worfe fcarcity happen to a nation, than a fcattity of in-' 
habitants.” 

It is eafy to obferve that every maxim contained im’ this quo-’ 
tation is falfe, when applied to a free and an opulent country, 
where there are hoards of riches, which are beneficial’ only’ 
when applied to the purpofes of luxury, In Engtatid, where’ 
the doétrine of financing is better underftood than m any other 
part of the world, the tax upen plate, which, properly fpeak-' 
ing, is the only real tax we have upon luxury, brings in little: 
or nothing. “The window and the carriage taxes produce large 
fums ; but they are taxes not fo much upon luxury as upon 
conveniency. A man may fave money by making ufe of 2’ 
whee] machine 'inftead of trudging on foot; in the fame man- 
ner a good turnpike road, notwithftanding the heavy taxes at- 
tending it, may be proved to be an article of frugality inftead 
of luxury. Our author’s thoughts upon beggars are whimfical, 
and can fcarcely be underftood in England, where no man can 
be a beggar but from vice or lazinefs. Our laws punifh beg- 
gars ; but they give to the poor as good a right to their daily 
bread, as the gentleman has to his fortune, or the artizan to 
his gains. : 

As ‘the coilefion before us appears to be for the moft part 
extra&ed from different works of Rooffeau rather than feparate- 
effays, we flrafl not detain the reader with any farther extracts 
or obfervations upon them. In general, they difcover more true 
knowledge of nature than of life; and the writer feems to 
have no adequate ideas of what we very properly call fe-. 
cond nature ; a ftudy which modern philofophers feem too much 
to negle&, though of the higheft importance to mankind, whe 
acquire it chiefly from the theatre. 
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V. A pra&ical Treatife on Wounds, aud other Chirurgical Subjects 3 
to which is prefixed a Joort Hiftorical Account of the Rife and Pro- 


grefs of Surgery and Anatomy, addreffed to young Surgeons, by 
_ Benjamin Gooch, Surgeon, 2d edit. 2 Vols. 8v0, Pr. 143. Cadell. 


N our Review for the month of ‘February 1758,, we gave an 
account of a finall volume of Cafes and Pra&ical Remarks in 
Surgery, publifhed by this author, which we regarded as a ufeful 
performance to practitioners in that art. The prefent work 
confifts of two volumes, whereof the fecond is a republication 
of the treatife above-mentioned, but now greatly enlarged, ‘by 
the addition of other extraordinary cafes and remarks. 
_ The firft volume is addrefled to young furgeons, whom the 
author endeavours to excite to an affiduity in the ftudy of their 
profeffion, and informs of the opinions both of antient and mo- 
dern, writers on the fubjeéts of which he treats. The praGice 
here prefcribed, is drawn from the authority of the moft eminent 
furgeons, and illuftrated with many. obfervations and refleQions, 
fupplied by the author’s long experience and diligent attention 
to the improvement of furgical knowledge. Among inftances 
6f the fatal, effects of a concuffion of the brain, where only the 
blood-veffels have been found turgid, without any rupture of 
them, we meet wiih the following, in thiscolle&ion. 

* A very remankable cafe of this kind I had an opportunity, 
of obferving, fome years.ago, by opening the head of a boy, 
who had received a fall a week before, and who from the time 
of the accident, till the day before his death, was almoft incef- 
fantly finging. Upon the ftriteft examination, I could difco- 
ver no extravafation or ruptured veffels, but thofe diftributed ia 
the folds ofthe pia mater appeared very turgid. When this fa- 
tal accident happened, the boy was learning plalmody; and. it 
was obferved by thofe who attended him on -this.occafion, that 
his voice was,more melodious after than before it, and that he 
fung the tunes as truly, , The day before he died he grew. co- 
matofe,,and expired ia ftrong convulfions epen the. feventh day. 
after the accident,’ | 

a no fatisfaétory defcription of the tumours on the heads of 

w-born children, is to be found in other phyfical authors; it 
pe not be improper to infert the account. of the nature and 
cure of that difeniet, as delivered by this experienced pra&i- 
tionet.. . 
¢ This kind of, tamonr proceeds from an extravafation of 
blood;, probably, in confequence of fome injury in a laborious, 
‘hafty, or-injudicious delivery 5 as time fhould always be allowed 
for a. gradual dilatation of the parts, to admit of the.exclufion 
af the foctus with fafety. . It ts feldom obferved on any other 
I 3 parts 
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parts of the head,. than the parietal bones ; and the extravafat, 
éd blood is molt Frequently lodged between the pericranium and 
the cranium. 

¢ ‘This tumour is generally circumfcribed by a ridge, when 
the extravafated fluid is contained between the cranium and 
pericranium, and feels as if there was'a depreffion or deficie 
of the bone; but the deception is’ owing to the ftuid in the 
diftended pericranium yiclding to the fingers, and to‘the ridge 
circamferibing the tumour, which may be takén frethe edge’ of 
the hone, without very accurate examination. ‘ 

‘Some furgeons have looked upon this fort of tumour-as an 
aneuryfin proceeding from the infide of the fkall ; others as 4 
hernia of the brain ; but was either of thefe the cafe in queftion, 
it muft appear between, and not upon the bones, as it does j 
and according to the firft fup pofition, a 4 wos would be-ob- 
ferved in it. That eminent sTaciisicalte, nf. Le Dran, one’ of 
the beft and moft accurate of the’French writers, had very 
confufed ideas of this kind of tumour,’ as we may fee in his firft 
obfervation. 

‘ The furgeons of the Foundling-hofpital, who have had 
the greateft opportunities of difcovering the nature of thefe 'tu= 
mours, and the beft method of cure, from their large expe- 
rience, fay, they generally fucceed by opening’them, in ‘cafe 
the children are otherwife healthy ; and that ‘they prefer this 
method, rather than waiting in expeétation of ‘abforption by 
any other, apprehending that the bad confequen¢ées they have 
feen may proceed from the putrid quality of the fluid, contra&- 
ed by its ftagnation. They make ‘an incifion the whoje length 
of the tumour, lay foft dry lint under'the edges of the wound, 
to favour the difcharge of the extravafated bload, after preffing 
out as much as they can without bruifing the tender parts, 
and then apply a pledget of common digeftive over the’ lint, 
with eafy comprefs and bandage. By this ' treatment, thofe 
gentlemen have affured me, that they very feldom’ meet with 
any trouble in the cure, to difcourage the practice ; but when 
the blood lies next the bone, very thin fcates - fometimes rife 
and retard the cure a little. 

‘ Some other practitioners, of experience see) het 1 have 
talked with upon this fabjeé; areagainft opening thefe tamouts's 
advifing the-application of compreffures, aoiftened’ in warm 
auftere red wine, or red wine and vinegar, to be renewed'as 
often as they'grow dry, and fay “they ave gerierally obferved, 
abforption of the fluid to be thé effe&t of this method, ‘without 
bad confequences+ ‘however, fhould there appear io ditinition 
of the tumour, by regularly *puriving this method 4 ‘feaforiable 
time, it will theti-certainly be adviteable to open it, left the 

! 2 fluid 
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finid fhould he. abforbed in a putrid ftate, or the bone injured 
by it, whence, bad confequences might enfue ; and ifthe bone 

received an, injury originally, the recefiity , of opening is indif> 

utable. | 
P « I have fucceeded i in ae, cafes by both methods, attending 
to thefe circumftanges and confiderations, to dire my. jody 
meat and. pradtice. —I have generally added Sal, ammon, crud. to 
the, above mentioned applications.’ 

In reviewing the fecond yolume, we cannot omit extradiing 
a remarkable _inffance of the efficacy of the folutio merc. fublimat. 
corrofivs, in. removing an opacity of both eyes, 

* After thefe papers were fent to the prefs, a furgeon at 

Halefworth in Suffolk, brought to me at Dogtor D’Urban’s a 
gardener, who fome time before had received a violent blow 
with a.man’s fift upon his. right eye, which.caufed fuch am 
opacity of it, as excluded the rays of light j and what added, 
in.the higheft degree, to this poor man’s calamity, whofe. la- 
hour was neceflary for the fupport of his family, was, . his hav- 
ing alfo Joft all u(cful fight of his other eye, a.great many 
years, by the like a Bey as he informed us, uotwith{tanding 
the utmoft care of a good furgean to prevent it. 

* In the préfent cafe othcr, proper means having alfo praved 
ineffectual, [ ftrongly recommended the trial of the mercurial 
folution, from. the extraordipary eficacy I had obferved of it; 
but did not the leaft expe’ it would have any effe& upon the 
old cafe: however, in a few. weeks be began to be more fen- 
fible of impreffions from, {uminous bodies in that as well as in 
the other eye; and after a regular perfeverance in the ufe of 
the medicine about two months, he was reftored ta fuch a de- 
gree of fight as to enable him ta. write legibly and to pick up 

ins thrown upon the floor, which’ proofs he gave us; but 
what aftonithed us molt. ef. all, he pofitively declared that, he 
could fee hetter with that eye of which he had been long blind 
than with the other, oy 

‘ There ftill remain partial opacities in both eyes, and the 
vifual rays mot entering in their true diveGtion,, nor being pro- 
perly tefradted, vifion is indiftin& and im erfedt. ‘He fees ob- 
ies te to the greateft advantage when he looks down upon them. 

§ During the wfe.of the medicine he was let blood.now and 
then, divipg upon, a cool diet, had.his body kept, open, and 
drank proper diluents very liberally ; a feton was.allo drawn 
into his neck; from which I have often. feen, Xone geod « effect in 


a the, eyes *; oi 


el T have feof fingular good effects from ‘pv & a medici icine 
‘of. thi nature, in very {mall dofes as an altcrative, ia other. as 
well ‘asin’ thefe amd venéreal cafes, by continuing it- a ‘Tong 7 
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This colle€tion furnithes likewife an account of a ftone ex: 

traéted from a man, by the operation of lithotomy, which 
weighed near fifteen ounces, and is,- perhaps, the largeft on re- 
cord, taken from a living fubje&. The effe@ of the topical 
applications to the incifion, - being prevented by the conftant 
drilling of the yrine, the wound Continued in afoul and in- 
Calis condition during fix years, which the patient” furvived 
the operation. The expedient of the unhappy fufferer in this 
miferable fituation, deferves to be related. He tempted a little 
favourite dog to lick the parts; who, in a fhort time, was fo 
well inftruéted in his bufinefs, that whenever his mafter lay 
down, and uncovered them, he immediately went to work with 
his tongue. Soft dry linen cloths were then applied to the 
wound, which afforded more eafe than all the remedies that had 
been ufed. * As long as the patient lived, fays the author, 
his dog was his furgeon, and kept the wound tolerably clean 
and eafy.’ 
- The laft quotation we fhall fele&t from this performance, is 
of the cure of the thrath, which we are the more induced to re- 
commend to the public attention, as being authorifed from ex- 
perience to confirm the efficacy of the remedy propofed. 

‘ As I think no perfon fhould keep to himlelf the knowledge 
of what may prove beneficial to mankind, I publith in this 
manner the following medicine, which I know, from much 
experience, may be rejied on in the cure even of the worft kind 
of thrufh in bad fevers; though indeed I have made no fecret 
of it, but have mentioned it, as Opportunity offered, to all my 
medical acquaintance, after I was fo fortunate as to make 4 
difcovery of it above twenty years ago. It had long been in 
the pofieifion of a woman, who was fent for far and near upon 
this occafion, with con{tant fuccefs, to which I had often been 
a witnefs. This induced me to offer her a confiderable gra 
tuity to divulge the fecret, but though fhe refufed to do fo, I 
have undoubted evidence, that the medicine I here mention is 
the very fame as her’s. | 

‘ Its compofition is borax and honey; the proportion of a dram 
of the borax in very fine powder to an ounce of pure’ honey, juft 








while, white I have had reafon to believe the caufe of the dif 
eafe was an obftruction of the minuteft order of veflels ; :prepar- 
ing the medicine in {uch a manner as to be given by drops, in 
fome appropriate vehicle agreeable to the ftomach, obferving 
the fame general rules that have been mentioned ‘during the 
courfe, From my own experience I am convinced, the moft 
proper time of taking this medicine in fuch cafés, is at the pa- 
litat’s going to bed 5 it generally raifes a gentle diaphorefis,’ 
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a fuch confiftence as to fafpend the powder, is fufficient to: ans 
fwer the end in common cafes, but: in fome, I have ini ja twa 
drams, never more. 1 direé& the pathelic € to take a t al 
or two of this lin@us every hour, after ftirring it well together, 
fwallowing it leifurely, and in fach a manner as it. may ‘fpread 
itfelf all over the mouth and throat, I have feldom ‘known a 
bad thrufh refift the power of this médicine more than two or 
three days regular ufe of it. After the thruth is removed, the 
patient fometimes complains of a fmarting and tenderne&S of the 
parts, which are foon eafed by frequently holding in the mouth a 
mucilage of Sem. Cydon.’ or a folution of pulv. ¢ Trag. comp, ix 
aq. Rofar. damafcenar. to a mucilaginous confiftence, fweeténed 
with Syrup. Mororum: or by the ufe of a finooth emollient gar- 
garifm.—] have fometimes ordered the borax to be mixt with 
clarified honey and currant-jelly equal parts, inftead of ‘honey alone, 
and in that manner it makes a more agreeable medicine, Where 
there is a peculiarity i in the conftitution that honey difa 

the borax may be mixt with either black’ or red currant- jelly, 
and Syrup. moror. 

* This medicine, made milder, has alfo been found by ex- 
perience, very beneficial in the thruth attending infants.” 
“On the firft publication of this author’s collection of cales and 
remarks, we obferved ‘that it might be an ufeful Vadé Mecum to 
all praGiitioners in furgery. ‘Though it is now fwelled to too 
large a fize to be ftill intitled to that appellation, it. has in- 
creafed, not diminifhed in’ utility ; and being tinited with a capi- 
tal treatife on wounds, merits a place in ais medical library. 





VI. A new and corre Edition of the Book of Common — and 
Admini ration of the Sacraments, and other Rites of the Church of 
Eng land, In which certain Alter ations and Amendments are moft 
lumbh offered and recommended. Ta which is prefixed, A Letter 
to the moft reverend the Archbifhops, and the.right reverend the Bi- 
Seops of the Church of England, 7h a ‘Stas ofthe Jame Church, 
Seo, Pr,-5s. Fletcher. : 

HEN we.confider, that it is. now ‘two hundred and 
twenty years fince the greateft part of the Liturgy was 
compiled ; that ever fince, it has been expofed to, the Jevereft 
examination, and the moft malevolent, criticifm ; we thal) | hat be 
furprifed to find,’ that defe&s and imy proprieties have been dif- 
covered in its cOmpofition, Perfeltion was not to be expected, 

“unlefs it had been indited, as fome have boldly faid it was, by 

the Holy Ghoft. The prayers which Compofe this venerable 

fyftem of devotion are written with an admirable fimplicity, “and, 
confidering 
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confidering the ftate of our language in the reign of Edward VI. 
with an (hte purity of ftile ; yet every competent and 


impartial judge mu acknowledge, that fome,paflages might 
be expreffed with more propriety * » grace, and-dignity ; fome 
exceptionable fentiments might- be correfted ; and: fome of the 
offices difpofed in a more fy pet and regular manoer, In thefe 
points the author of the work before us has attempted to. make 
improvements. : 

In‘a prefatory letter addreffed to the archbifhops and bithops 
he has giyen their lordfhips an account of his, performance, 
with the motives which induced him to undertake it; and has 

endeavoured to vindicate a revifal of the Liturgy againft fome 
popular objections. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and the amendments he pro- 
pofes, are printed on oppofite pages; and. fome notes are occa- 
fionally fubjoined, in which he gives his-reafons.for altering 
the eftablifhed form, where they were not fufficiently obvious, 
ér where the importance, of the alteration xequired a particular 
explication. 

In this new edition, he has endeavoured, he fays, * to ex- 
prefs himfelf with that eafy dignity, and unaffeGed purity of 
ftile, which are fo beautifully confpicuous in the original :’ for 
he obferves, ‘ that a correct fimplicity, and elegant familiarity 
of dition, is the precife model of devotional phrafeology.’ 

This notion is unqueftionably juft.——Let us then proceed 
to enquire, how the guthor has fucceeded in his defign. 


©“ Ibe Exbhortation. 


‘ Dearly beloved brethren, the fcripture direéts us in num- 
berlefs places to acknowledge our manifold fins ‘and iniquities, 
before the face of Almighty God, our heavenly Father ; ‘ahd, 
without prefuming to deny or to difguife the'fame, fully and 
freely to confefs them with humble and’ periitert ‘heart$; ‘that 
thereby we may ebtain forgivenefs, from ‘his infinite goodnefs 
and-merey in Chrift Jefus.. And although we ought at all 
times to own, and to lament our unworthinefs in the fight of 
God, yet it is apy our duty to do fo when-we affemble to 

: : 


* The following colle& will be fufficient to “exemplify the 
truth of this affertion, ‘‘ O God, whole nature and property 
is ever to have mercy, and so forgive, receive our humble peti- 
tions ; and sdough we be sed and bound with the chain ‘of our 
fins, yer let. thet pitifulne/s of thy great mercy loofe us, for the 
Sonur of Jefus Chrift, our Mediator and Advocate,” 

....* See Crit, Rev. Vol. xxviii. p. 191. 
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difcharge the public.aad important, offices of our moft holy. re: 
ligion 5,-¢4) FeturR thanks. to him. for the many and.great.blefl- 
ings we have received at his hands 5. to celebrate’ his \praife sto 
hear his moft,facsed ward; and to. prey for all. Sentinhs 
nient and necefary, as well. fox; the body as. the feul,,i.dmd 
therefore I befeech: all you, who are here prefent. te,accompsd 
ny. me fo the throne of grace, with humble hearts, and devewk 
voices, and to. join me in general confeflion of our fans and off 
fences.’ oT ssh of. 19q01q 

In forme placess: we will allows, the ald Exhortasion is nok ie 
properly correéted ; but we cannot pretend to fay,,: that there ie 
any fuperjor elegance i in this produ@iion.. The con¢lading fen- 
tence is extremely aukward : and there Aenea. to he an re 
in applying devetian to the voice, | 


«© The general cong ‘ffian , 
‘ Almighty ‘and mott merciful Father ; We, have al} gone 2 
ftray from thy, ways like loft theep; We have: followed toa 
much the imaginations and defires of our own hearts; We hays 
in numerous inftances tranfgrefied thy holy Jaws;. We. have 
left_undgne thofe things which weonght to.have done; And we 
have done thofe.things which we ought. not to, have done; and 
there is na sighteoufnelsin ys. But; O Lord, have mercy upon 
us miferable affenders; Spare thou them, O God, who confefs 
their faults ; ; Forgive thou them who are penitent; According 
to thy gracious promiles declared unto. mankind by and ia 
Chrift Jefus our Saviour: And grant, O moft merciful Father, 
for his fake, That hereafter we may_live foberly, righteoufly, 
and godly in this. prefept world, To the falvation of our fests 
and the glory of thy. holy name... Amen.’ 
The old expre¢ hon We have erred and frayed from thy 
avays, iS, i our opinion, more elegant than the phrafe which is 
fubftituted in its place. Erred and frayed i in this. paflage do 


‘ e017 i 





not appear to. be fynonamous words: the. firit, implies. an accir - 


dental, the fecond an habitual deviation, By and. ix Chrift.i is @ 
naufeaus piece of logical formality, totally vanccelieey | in com- 
palitigns, of, this nature. 

It has been frequently, obferved, that there is a {mall j impro- 
priety in the prayer for the clergy. and people ;. that there, is no 
reafon why the Deity, on that occafion, fhould be faid so «work 
great marvels. Our author,exprefies the preamble in this man-+ 
ner: ‘ Almighty and wi sic God, who in thy gracious 
goodnefs haft appointed paftors for‘ the government and d sasaonh 

tion of thy flock, fend down, &%e,? 
) “A the Litany we pray, that ‘God would, delives: rug ‘frome 
lightning and tempeft ; from plague, peftilence, ‘and bamvines 
2. : rom 
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from battle and murder, and from fudden death.” Plague and 
peflilnteare tautological terms ; and our author, with many o- 
thers, is of epinion, that a fudden diffolution is’ not always 2 

calamity. He has therefore exprefled this-deprecation in the 





following terms : * From all dangers in ftorms and tem- 

3 from the calamities of war, peftilence, and famine ; 
from fpirttual fecurity, and unfitnefs for death.—We do not, 
however, perceive the reafon why this writer has not thought 
proper to deprecate a violent death, which is implied in the 
original by the word murder; nor can we fee any difference be- 
tween forms and tempefts. 

“ By thine agony and bloody fweat; by thy bitter paffion 
and crucifixion ; by thine ignominious, but precious death; by 
thy glorious refurre€tion and afcenfion ; and by the wonderful 
effufion of the Holy Ghoft.” 

‘ Here, fays he, I have dropped the word Jurial, as an un- 
faitable adjun& to the epithet precious. Befides, the fepulture 
of our Lord, is; at moft, a circumftance of inferior confequence, 
the meition of which in this place Sone to impair the dignity 
of'a moft noble climax.’ 

«May it pleafe thee, O Lord God, to blefs, fupport, and 
defend thy holy catholic church ; and efpecially that pure and 
reformed part of it, the churches whereunto we belong.’ 

The latter part of this petition is not agreeable to that uni- 
werfal benevolence which the gofpel recommends. There is, 
befides, an impropriety in fuppofing, that {éveral churches are 
includéd in one church. 

* May it pleafe thee to protect, fuccour, and defend all thofe 
who are in any danger, neceflity, or tribulation; all travellers 
by land or by waters alfo pregnant women, and women in la- 
bouf; all fick and ir firm perfons ; all yoting children ; all pri- 
foners and captives.’ 

The word pregnant in this petition has a vulgar found; and 
there is a tendernefs in thefe words—Shew rhy pity upon all pri- 
Joners and captives—which is deftroyed by the alteration. 

The chief exceptions which have been made to the col- 
le&ts, are, that fome of them are too general; that'‘in others. 
theré is little or no cohnestion between their introduion, and 
the matter of their requeft ; and in many fill lefs between them 
and the epiftle and gofpel to which they are prefixed. Thefe 
objettions are obviated in this edition. . 


§ The Colle for Trinity-Sunday. 


£ O holy, bleffed, and glorious Trinity;'give grace, we moft 
— béfeceh thee, ‘to hold the great ttiyftery of our fairh in 


a pure-conftience; that we, fubmitting our weak and’ finite 
underftanding® 








underftandings to thy written word, Aad our corrupt wills and 
affections to thy*righteous laws, may evermore ferve atid pleafe 
thee, who '‘liveft and reigneft ‘one’ God; but ‘three “pefons 
world without énd.** Amen,’ © 

This is Athanafianifth jn the trae fabtimet: .No Saetneeert 
refule his affent to the written word,; But, in the eftimatiom 
fome people, this is not fufficient,,, ‘They require the. read 
fubmit his. underftanding to their, interpretations, Our av 


however, {peaking of the Athanafian creed,.,very.. candulsiale , 


lows,. that itis Father, calculated to,countenance an enemy, than. 
either to ‘make, or. confirm a. friend. Be thefe things as. they. 
may, iit is,..to ‘be. withed, that controverted. points ob tisiniy, 


were excluded from every fyftem of devotion. mks suorIO 
The charge, in, the matimanial, fervice is, exprelied in.this, 
manner: rie o4 ty f Itiw. f iMts 


‘ I require ran | charge you both, as ye: will; an{wer at the: 
dreadful day, of judgment,, when the fecrets of all heagts, fhalt be, 
difclofed, if. both or either of you know any juit caufe,why you. 
fhould not be joined together in Matrimony, now, freely. to con- 
fefs it. . For, affure yourfelves,. ‘no marriage. is lawful inthe 
fight of God,..but what is agreeable to the rules . of. his. holy. 
word, and,the laws-of this land,,. grounded thereupon, (383 

Thereupon! Is it poflible that a .writer, wha; pretends to. 
have made alterations,‘ for.the, fake of the more. ealy, flow and, 


fmoothnels of the ‘period,’ fhould conclude an, addrefg. with, 


thi; unharmonious, this obfolete, this contemptible word:! 


This declaration———With this ring; | thee, wed, e.. is cer= 


tainly very indelicately exprefied ; and our author.has obferved,. 
that the latter part feems not to be, proper with re(peét. either to 
place or perfon, .._It becomes, he thinks, the .mouth. of. the. 
prieft only; who afterwards, in. the moft folemn,mannet,.pro-., 
nounces the parties concerned to be man-and wife,) Zz. the-mame. 
af the Father, and of rhe Son, and of the Haly Ghof, He hag there- 
fore fubftituted the following words in the room of, the ancient, 
form 
betwixt me and thee’ — which feem to be fufficient.. . 

Before we quit this performance, we. muft obferve, that the 
guthor has made feveral very fenfible obfervations, in his notes ; 
and has fuggefted.many things, which will deferve. : attention, 
if ever the Liturgy thould undergo a public revifal... 





But though, he has made fome judicious corrections j in every | 
part, yet he frequently reminds us of this expreflioa in, ;the. 


evangelit—*‘ No man having drunk old wine, Siraightway 
defireth new: ,for he faith the old is better.” 


i ; 


Vil. \Memsire 
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‘ This, ring be the token of the ‘matrimonial covenant, 
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vil. Memsits,. of the, Bs of, r Brandenburg, fre he, carlift Mes 
counts, to. the Death of Frederi¢k- Williams the prefent, King’s 
Fathér. To which are added fix Differtations on warious SubjeAs. By 
\ the prefent King of Pruffia. .de2 Vols, 4290, Pre 6s. 'Noarfe. 


HE tiatiner of writing Wiftory ‘Ihtrodtited by Met 
bagi adopted by ‘his Pruffian Majefty, however pleafing’ ot 

a Hiétr Hdrhirers eal it) plilofophied! Wt may 2 tat, is of the 
moéft dangerous tendency, wher executed by duttiors! whofe op. 
portanities of information, and y Of judgnieit; ate r6t 
faperior tthe ret of mankind: é furhpiniy’ together tha 
procetilinys of a tedious négoctation; or the Operations OF atta 
borious campaign, ‘thidy fave “a great deaP ‘of’ tidtible to. thé 
readet': ‘but # the abridpment is tot dtawn up fbi rea? fas, 
and with the utmoft precifion, the reader’s informatiotr nvtft 
be iniflctf, 4tid his ideas perverted.” Miftakes dtifing' from gene- 
rat hittorieat pofitions, ate off mitch’ gréatér prejadiée to trath, 
that the’ miftaking: particular Fatts, as the Hattet affects: otily 
part} But ‘the’ férttier thé Whole. | 

(The toy#l author of “thele: Miettiois very che pittly? fays; 
thit'it'is with ‘hiftories ‘as “With? ‘titers, Whith* are “Of m6 con 
fequence tiff they are af eal Thix ig 2 fividrt obferva! 
tion’; but id it always trde f fiitall’ river¥ of 'no ‘confequence 
to” the ‘inptovemens, fettility;! corvenientY, arid beauty’ of # 
cointitry'?” Is® Hot this | ia ial ‘pofition ey b cife nee laid 
down 7?) °°’ os nigh ny | 

We agree, nat the antidat’ hiftory of pramdeabaiy! deférves to 
be thrown jtito'a gréupe) where ‘the featare? Of oly one oF two’ 
principaf figtires are” difSeriiibte, as drawn! By Out royal, ati 
thor ;- but the hiftorians ‘of’ other great German héufes have 
matked 3 many df them very fttdngly:; too tuch fo; perhaps, to 
bé recognized by their great defcentient. 

Our royal author, in the’ r8th pape of the rit vol. of the 
tranflation before us, brings as ifto the cottipatry of the EleQor 
Joachint IIf. who enibraced the’ doétrine ‘of Luther’ in the year 
1539. He thinks that the Hoffites, and the new converts of 
Boheniia, fhook off the papal-yoke mérely from a {pirit of inde- 
pendeticé and! mutiny, and maté-afe of the liberty of their con- 
feienées as a cloak to covef the etimé Of théirrevoht’ ' He tells 
us plainly, that the refortiation ‘of religish id Germany, was’ 
oWing to the love of gait; in England,-'to-that 6f 2 woman ; 
aitd’in'France, to that’ of Hovelty, or perhaps OP 2 fotig. < 

“Thee dre Bold’ affertions; and’ perhips; had his majefty 
deigned to confult minorhiftotians as tothe fas; ‘froti-« Hich alf 
general affertions ought to be deducible, he would have found 


femereafoh riot to have been fo very hafty in his conclufions. 
7 
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The particulars of the hiftory’ of ‘the Bohed#ian’ wars ahd'thé 
civil as well ds religions oppreffions ‘which ‘thet people lay under 
from their tyrants, entitled their: revolt! fo a°better tent thalt 
that of + crime.’ vtamiore intimate acquaintance with thé Ritory’ 
of Englznd, might likewife have difabufed his majefty ag to-that 
valgar miftake:\ of: the Englith ‘teforniafion panterr 9 aoe 
Henty Vllth’s: paffion for Ballen, 
Albigenfes and: Waldenfes, which: vive tancaed? well! auchens 
ticated, prove that thoufands of French fabjeas were ‘burnt * 
feores and hundereds, for embra ‘the dostrinie of the Refortnaé 
tion; feveral.centuries before’ C was'born.- We Wave’ betti 
the’ more diffufe on this ‘head, toilluftmate the danger we have 
hiiited at, that of drawing general a, from: ‘partial i 
eccccte apt enter 8 bere Yue On Sree 
John Sigifmand: is-the firft prieice: ise noute of suae 
baie saitie whom its hiftory beéomes’ tothe: del , by his 
atquired Pruffia, ‘and the fucceffion to - the of er 
which fell to hinw<in right of his‘wife.° He ‘his dort . 
nions in’) 1619°%0 his fon ‘George-Williath,. whole reign ' was 
very unfortunate, efpecially durite the invafion of Germany by 
Guftavus Adotphiusi' It is only doing  juftice to’ the ¢atidout’ of 
oar itoyal hiftorian’ to tranfcribe his’ chara@er of this ptinte?’ ud 
< We canhor, without offending the laws of equity, chafyé 
Georpe- Williant with<all the misfortunes that happetied ‘to: itt, 
He'was guilty however of two very capital miftakes. One! wits) 
his not raifing an army of 20;000 ‘mett, which the wii able'te 
fyeintain, and which would have enabled’ him’ to’ fapport’ his 
riglits to, the fuéceffion of Cleves, ‘and might *have' been fill 
more ufefully einployed in the defence ‘of his: country :' The 
other was his placing fo unlimited a confidence in his miniftet 
the count of Schwartzenberg, who Wad fold -himfelF to the 
erial court, and whofe ambitious views tend'd even to ten) 
der himfelf: mafter of the Marck. Fhe complication: of ‘odd 
conjun@ures this price was in, left him only the! liberty of ehaf: 
ing the leat of twovevils: He was‘under aineceffity of chufing 
between the Imperiatifts and the Swedes, which he would’ pre? 
fér as friends’or mafters, The edi@ of reftitution, the defigns 
of the Imperial ‘court upon Magdeburg, and liberty of * cons 
feience, ought naturally to have infpired’ ‘George-William with 
an’ averfion to Ferdinand II. but by joining with the king of 
Sweden, whofe intention was to acquire Pomerania, he becamé 
fabfervient to his’ ¢nemy in depriving himéelf of his juft inheri 
tance. On the ome hand he was greatly difpleafed with the enié 
peror’s feverity, Which induced hii to fiften to the infinuating 
aitifices of the Swedes; and'on the other, he was provoked dt 
the Swed ufarpations, which made him apply to the court of 
Vienna 
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Vienna. for fuccour. This ti¢klity fituation was the caufe of 
his changing. fides continually, and joining with: the ftrongef; 
and the inconftancy of fortune,, which alternately favoured the 
eo and Amperialifts, did ‘not give his alliereven time to pro 
ted, 

. The, favourite charagter, of his Proffian majefty, is that of 
Erederick: William, fon to.George-William. ‘ Frederick-William 
(fays, he):;was born .at Berlin-the. 6th: of February 1620. ‘He 
was furnamed the Great, and|was really fo. ; He -was a prince 
that may be faid to have been, formed by heaven, to redrefs by 
his vigilance,and aétivity the: diforder and confufion, into which 
his terxitories had been thrown by the indolence of the preceding 
reign ;,.to be the reftorer and.defender of his country ;: and the 
glory and honour of his family. Nature feemed. by miftake. to 
have, united in his perfon the foul of & gveat king, with’the mo- 
derate fortune of an. cleStor,s.and indeed. his {pirit was much 
fuperior jto his ftation.,., Europe im him beheld a prince, whofe 
actions difplayed the; noble fouly and: the fuperior genius ; one 
while temtpered by pradence,. another time bearing, that cha- 
racter of .enthufiafm,, which.forces our admiration; a princes 
‘who. conftantly repaired his loties, without foreign fuccours ; 
who..formed all his. projeéts, himfelf, and put them in execution 5 
who by his wifdom retrieved. a, defolated country; by his policy 
and: prudence acquired new. territories ; by his valour affifted 
his allies, and defended his people; a prince, in fine, who was 
equally great yy all his undertakings.’ | 

The, hiftory. of this prince is, we think, executed in a mo 
mafterly, manner, and with a freedom as well as impartiality, 
which does honour to his great defcendent, who thus purfues 
his charaéter. 

‘ Frederick- William was endowed with all the qualifications 
requifits to. form a great man, and Providence furnifhed hig 
with the proper occafions of difplaying them.. He gave ia- 
ftances of his prudence, at anage in which urruly and fiery 
youth give generally. only marks of licentioufnefs. He never 
exerted his heroic valour, in the purfuit of any bafe defign ; but 
employed it conftantly, in defence of his territories, or in. the 
afliftance of his allies. ,He + was warm, and prudent, qualifica- 
tions that rendered him a great politician; he was induftrious 
and.bumane, virtues, which rendered him a great prince. He 
was infenfible to the dangerous charms of lawlefs love, and had 
no other weaknefS, but for his wife and, wine, ‘His fiery tem’ . 
perament rendered him fabjeét to tranfports of choler; but if he 
gave way to the firft motion, he always checked the fecond ; 
and his generous heart abundantly repaired the miftake, which 


‘his natural impetuofity made him commit. This prince was 
2 kind, 
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kiad, magnanimous, charitable, humane, “and naturally in- 
clined to virtue ; he was the.reftorer and defender‘of his coun-' 
try, the founder of its power, the arbiter of the feveral princes 
his’ equals, and the honour of his nation. “A’plain. narrative of 
his life is his greateft panegyrick ; whoever would attempt to 
embellith the ftory, would only diminith its beauty: . ‘To touch 
his Jaurels would-make them wither.’ : 

His majefty has drawn‘a long and Libctinits parallel between. 
his great anceftor and Lewis XIV. to which we mutt refer our’ 
reader; tho’ we cannot think it executed with the judgment’ 
and political abilities of a Plutarch. On this occafion he tells’ 
us, ‘ That Europe had granted the furname of Great to three 
fovereigns, who reigned almoft at the fame time, namely, 
Cromwell, Lewis XIV. and Frederick-William. To Cromwell, 
for having facrificed every civil duty to the defire of reigning ; 
for having proftituted -his talents which inftead of being ufeful 
to his country, were fubfervient only to his ambition ; for hav- 
ing concealed his impoftures under the mafk of fanaticifm ; for 
having enflaved his country under a pretence of fighting for 
her liberties ; for becoming the executioner’ of his king, whom 
he fatrificed to his fury : to Cromwell, a bold, cunning and 
ambitious man, but unjuft, violent, and void of virtue ; a man, 
in fine, who had great qualities, but never a good one. Crom- 
well therefore did not deferve the farname of Great, which is 
due only to.virtue.’ ; 
» We do not recolle& any work of réputation, or indeed any 
eftablifhed cuftom, that ever gave Cromwell the epithet of 
Great; anda prince who writes hiftory with the fpirit of a 
philofopher, might have remarked, that Cromwell was fo far 
from being a great fovereign, that he grofsly miftook his own 
intereft, and that of the people he governed, by being the dupe 
of Mazarine, and laying the foundation of:the French great- 
nefs, which for halé a century endangered the liberties of all’ _ 
Europe. 

Our author is very free in expofing the ambition, weaknefs, 
and vanity of Frederick, the firft king of Pruffia, who was flat- 
tered (fays he) * only with the externals of royalty, with the 
pomp of fcenery, and with a kind of irregular felf-love, which 
takes a pleafure in making others fenfible of their inferiority, 
Buf that which was the. effe& of a childith vanity, turned out 
afterwards a mafter-piece of politics: for the regal dignity re- 
fcued the houfe of Brandenburg from that ftate of fervitude, in’ 
which the houfe of Auftria had: hitherto kept the princes of 
Germany. It was a kind of bait, which Frederick flung «bee 
fore all/his pofterity, by which he feemed to fay to them, 
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«<< I have procured you a title, thew. yourfelves worthy of it ; 
I have laid the foundation of your grandeur, it is your bufinefs 


to raife the fuperftruéture. ° 
This is paying a delicate, but a very juft compliment to the 


royal author himéfelf. 

, The fecond volume of this work begins with the hiftory of 
Frederick- William, the laft king of Pruffia, who was born in 
1688 ; fo that he was about three years younger than George II. 
of Great Britain. His fon and fucceffor has taken uncom- 
mon pains to embellith his charaGer, and to exhibit it in a 
light very different from that in which it has hitherto been con- 
fidered. His Pruffian majefty, it muft be acknowledged, has 
in this refpe& difcovered great hiftorical addre{s and abilities. He 
does not conceal the plain frugal manners of his father, his fe- 
verity, his circumfpection, and what we may call his felfithnefs ; 
but he artfully, and we believe very truly, reprefents thofe qua- 
lities as being neceflary for repairing. the wafte both of men 
and money, which the Brandenburg dominions had undergone 
during the late reign, Nothing can be more certain, than 
that the provident cares and parfimony. of Frederick, even be- 
low the rank of a private gentlemen, laid the foundation of his 
fon’s glory and greatnefs. His majefty’s acknowledgment of 
this, and the encomiums he beftows on his father, are the 
more generous, as it is well known, with what feverity our royal 
author and his friends were treated during that reign, 

. £ Frederick. William (fays he) obtained, that Lewis XIV. 
fhould acknowledge his royalty, and his fovereignty of the prin- 
cipality of Neufchatel, and guarantee to him the. countries of 
Gueldres and Keffel, by way of indemnification for the prin- 
cipality of Orange, which he renounced for himéelf and his de- 
fcendants, France and Spain granted him, at the fame time, 
the title. of Majefty, which they ftill refufed to the kings of Den- 
mark and Sardinia, 

‘ At the return of peace, the king applied himfelf entirely to 
the interior adminiitration of his territories, He exerted hym- 
{elf to regulate his finances, the police, the courts of juftice, 
and the army; departments which had been equally neglected 
under the preceding reign. He enjoyed an adtive mind in a 
vigorous body. ‘There never lived a man fo capable of entering 
into every branch of bufinefs: but then, if he ftooped, to little 
things, it was from aperfuafion, that great things are only the 
combination of many little ones. He refexred his undertaking 
to one general plan of policy, which he had formed to himfelf 5 
and, in labouring to bring every part tothe ucmoft perfecs 
tion, he only aimed to perfe& the whole. 
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_* He abolifhed all ufelefs expences, and ftopped thofe canals 
of profufion, thro’ which his father had mifapplied the refources 
furnifhed him by the profperity of his fubjeé&s, to vain and 
idle purpofes. ‘The court was the firft to feel the effeéts of this 
reformation. He retained but a few perfons effential to his 
dignity, or ufeful tothe ftate: of one hundred chamberlains, 
in the fervice of his father, he kept but twelve: the reft took 
to the army or the cabinet. He reduced his private expences 
to a very moderate fum,. faying that a prince ought to be fpar- 
ing of the blood and fubftance of his fubjeéts. In this refpeét, 
he might well be confidered as a philofopher on the throne, 
and quite the reverfe of thofe great {cholars, who make all 
their barren knowledge confift in the fpeculation of fuch ab- 
ftra& matters as feem to elude our enquiries: he himfelf gave 
examples of a frugality and aufterity worthy of the earlieft pe- 
riods of the Roman republic.—Averfe to pomp and parade, 
and all the imperious trappings of royalty, he, with a virtue 
which might do honour to a Stoick, denied: himfelf the moft 
common conveniencies of life. Thus his great fimplicity of 
manners and frugality formed a perfe& contraft with the haugh- 
tinefs and profufion of Frederic I. 

‘ The political ends of this prince in his interior arrangements, 
were to render himfelf refpeétable to his neighbours, by keep- 
ing up.a numerous army. He had learned, from the example 
of George-William, how dangerous it is for a prince not to be 
always in a condition to defend himfelf; and-from that of Fre- 
_deric I. whofe troops were ever more at the direGtion of the 
princes who paid them than at his own, that a fovereign is only 
refpe€ted in proportion as he can render himfelf formidable by 
his intrinfic power. ‘Tired with the humiliations which Fre- 
derick I. often fuffered, fometimes from the Sewdes, and fome- 
times from the Ruffians, who made, with impunity, a thorough- 
fare of his dominions, he refolved to fcreen his fubjeéts effe&tu- 
ally from the bad confequences of any future quarrels amongft 
his neighbours; and, at the fame time, enable himfelf to 
fupport his claims on the fucceffion of Bergue, now on the point 
of becoming the bone of contention, by the daily expected death 
of the Ele&tor Palatine, the laft prince of the houfe of Neubourg. 
The public feem to think, that the profpe& of a military govern- 
ment was not of the king’s own forming, but that it had been 
fuggefted to him by the prince of Anhalt; for my part, I am 
far from adopting this opinion, becaufe..L know it to be falfe ; 
and that a mind fo fuperior as that of Frederick-William could 
not but penetrate and comprehend the vaiteft objets ; and 
judge better of the true intereit of his dominions, than any of 
his minifters or generals. 
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‘ Suppofing it lawful to confider the greateft fchemes as the 
children of mere chance, we may fafely affirm, that fome Eng- 
lith officers put Frederick-William upon forming thofe plans, 
which he afterwards carried into execution.. This prince, in 
his youth, ferved in Flanders ; and, during the fiege of ‘Tour- 
nay, at which he was prefent, happened: to fall in with two 
Englifh generals, engaged in a warm debate : one of them main- 
tained, that the king of Pruffia would find it a difficult matter to 
maintain fifteen thoufand men without foreign fubfidies; the 
other, that he could maintain twenty. The young prince, all 
on fire, put an end to the difpute by faying, ‘* The king, my 
father, may maintain thirty thoufand, if he pleafes.” The 
Englifhmen confidered thefe words as the fally of an ambitious 
young man, fond of exaggerating the: advantages of his coun- 
try : but Frederick- William, when_ king, proved he was even 
better than his words ; for by a_ proper .adminiftration of his 
finances he contrived, the very firit year of his reign, to main- 
tain fifty thoufand men, without any foreign fabfidies.’ 

But tho’ this divifion of the work is extremely well executed, 
other parts bear evident marks of credulity and mifinformation. 
From the year 1715, thefe Memoirs are continued by way of 
annals. We are told, that Frederick-William could not help 
fhedding tears, on receiving the news of the premature death of 
Charles XII. He did juftice to the great qualities of this prince, 
whofe enemy he became with concern, and almoft in fpite of 
himfelf. In defcribing the great events of 1724, the royal 
hiftorian gives us the following memorable. ftri€tures of his 
father. ; : | 

‘ There are few periods of hiftory which, in proportion to 
their duration, contain fo many examples of humbled ambi- 
tion. The falls of Gortz, Alberoni, and Law, were equally 
fudden with their rife: but ambition is a ftranger to reflection ; 
and often trips, by walking in a road bordered with precipices. 
The North and South benefited equally by the downfall of 
Gortz and Alberoni: the peace, which the king was negotiat- 
ing at Stockholm, was at laft concluded : on this occafion, his 
moderation made him lofe fight of his intereft. D’ligen, like 


_all other minifters, was continually reprefenting to him, that 


he ought to avail himéelf of every advantage; and that by hold- 
ing out a little, he might oblige Sweden to cede him the ifland 
of Rugen with the town of Wolgaft, and the Danes to grant 
him an exemption from the Sound dues. The king’s anfwer to 
thefe remonftrances of his minifter is to be found in the archives, 
in his own hand-writing. ‘* I am fatisfied, faid he, with the 
portion I enjoy by the grace of heaven; and thall never think 
of aggrandifing myfelf at the expence of my neighbours.” - “ 
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paid the Swedes two millions for the indented part of Pome ~ 
rania; fo that the acquifition was rather a purchafe than a 
conqueft. ‘ 

The reader may, perhaps, be pleafed with the following ani- 
madverfions relating to the year (726, 

‘ This year proved fatal to prime minifters. The duke of 
Ripperda was ftripped of his employments, and then put under. » 
arreft at Madrid, for having concluded the. treaty. of Vienna 3. 
but he made his efcape, fled to the king of Morocco, and died 
foon after. The duke of Bourbon’s fate, though not fo melan- 
choly, differed but little from it: he was banished, through. 
the intrigues of the ancient bifhop of Frejus, preceptor. to the. 
king, who fucceeded him as prime minifter, and: was created: 
cardinal. The firft ufe the minifter made.of. his power was to 
reduce the heavy taxes with which the people were burthened : 
he did the king’s finances as much fervice, by introducing ceco- 


_momy into that department, as mifchief to the military, and 


particularly the marine, which he neglected. . Sup ve timid, 
and crafty, he filled his minifterial fun@ions pith 1 the vices 
of a prieft; fo true is it, that though.employments may make. 
men look fine, they. cannot change them! We may add to 
thefe difgraces, the ele&tion and fall of Maurice, count of Sax- 
ony, promoted to the.ducal crown of Poland, by the confent 
of the ftates, and driven frem his country by the arms of the. 
Ruflians. It is this count de Saxe, whom we have fince feen. 
make fo great a figure at the head of Lewis XVth’s armies, 
and whofe great qualities are worth the nobleft extraétion, 

This year Europe loft two crowned heads, one of them the 
emprefs Catherine, who. was fucceeded by Peter Alexiowitz, 
grandfon of Peter I. then achild, in the hands of fome Bojards, 
who were attached to the old cuftoms of the nation ; and there- 
by prepared for him a perpetual minority. The other was 
George I. who was fucceeded by his fon George I]. Frederick- 
William and George IL though brothers-inaw, and in a man- 
ner brought up together, could ever endure, each other, even 
when children. This perfona]. hatred, and fettled antipathy, 
had like to have proved fatal to their fubjes, The king of 
England ufed to itile the king of Pruffia, my brether the ferjeant 5 
and the king of Pruffia the king of England, my brocher the 
player. This animofity foon infected their dealings, and did not 
fail to have its influence on the moft important events. Such 
is the wretched condition of mortals, to be governed ‘by men 
who are themfelves governed by their moft trifling paftions 5 
and to be the fport of events, which, however puerile in’ 
themfelves, prove often the occafion of the. greateft revo- 
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We perceive nothing reprehenfible in the freedom with 
which his majefty treats cardinal Fleury’s charaéter, becaufe 
we believe it to be juft; but the information given us con< 
cerning the early antipathy between the two royal coufins, 
is in a great meafure new; and, as we have it from fuch uh- 
queftionable authority, ferves to account for many of the pdli- 
tical phenomena of thofe days. The reafon for calling his Pruf- 
fian majefty a Serjeant, is obvious, from his minute attention 
to military difcipline ; but we are ignorant why his Britannic 
majefty was ftiled the Player. Our author’s character of the 
famous count Seckendorf is drawn with unufual boldnefs and 
{pirit. ‘ This man (fays he) ferved at one and the fame time, 
in the Imperial and Saxon troops; to the moft fordid interefted- 
nefs, he united the coarfeft and moft ruffic manners: he was 
by habit fo inured to lying, as to have loft all fenfe of truth. 
His foul was that of an ufurer, fometimes animating the body 
_ Of a foldier, and fometimes that of a negociator.’ " We muft ac- 

knowledge, that fuch of the tranfa&tions of this period as have 
diready been tranfmitted in common hiftories, receive, by the 
manner in which his majéfty handles them, the graces of no- 
velty ; but it is eafy to perceive, that the pen is held by the fon 
of Frederick IT. and the head of the Brandenburg family. 

‘ England, (fays his majefty) in treating of the war 1733, 
had no hand in this war; but then fhe was on the pvint of be- 
ing equally fhaken by domeftic troubles. George II. had form- 
ed the fcheme of rendering himfelf abfolute in Great Britain: 
but this was not a thing to be compafied by open force ; but 
privately, and by bye-methods. To introduce the excife in 
England, and fetter the nation, would have been one and the 
fame thing; fince it would give the king a fure and ftated re- 
venue; with which he might have augmented his forces, and 
confirmed his power. Walpole having propofed the introduction, 
of the excife to fome members of the parliament, on whom he’ 
thought he might depend, they declared, that what pay they 
received from him, was for fubfcribing to their ufual ren of 
extravagances, and not to fuch an extraordinary one as that for 
which he now required their votes. Notwithftanding thefe re- 
prefentations, Walpole moved the affair in parliament ; and 
harangued with fo much eloquence as to carry his point, in 
fpite of Pultney and the cabal which oppofed the court: his 
victory appeared fo compleat, that the bill for the excife paffed 
by a great majority. The next day, there had like to have 
been an infurreétion in the city: the lords and the principal 
traders addreffed the king, to defire the fuppreflion of the bill. 
Though care had been taken to furround the houfe with 


_Buards, the populace gathered about it in great ‘numbers 
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filled the air with feditions cries; and even began to infult the 
king’s officers ; infomuch that nothing was wanting but a head 
to make an open rebellion. ‘ Walpole, who now faw that this 
was like to become a ferious affair, thought it high time to 
pull in. He err f caficélled the bill, and iffued ‘from 
the parliament difguifed in an old cloak, and crying out, Li« 
berts; liberty, and no excife “He found: the king at /St. James’s, 
arming himfelf cap-a-pee: he\ had already put dn the beaver 
lhe had worn at Malplaquet § was trying the fword--with which 
he had fought at Oudenarde; and was for putting himfelf at 
the head of his guards, affembled in the cotirt of the palace, in 
order to fupport with firmmefs his excife fcheme. Walpole had 
much‘d-do® to moderate his impetuofity: he reprefented to 
him, with all the generous boldnefs of am Englifhinan attached 
to his -Mmdfter, that this was no time for fighting; but to 
chufe’ between the bill and the erown, At length the excife 
fchemie fell to the ground; and the king, greatly diffatisfied 
witl his paflianient, began to think more refervedly of his au- 
thority, of which he had like to have made fo fad atrial. It 
was thefe domeftie troublés which hindered England from: in¢ 
termeddling this time in the war of Germany.’ ote 
' We fhall not fcruple to pronounce, that the above quotation 
is penned in the moft vulgar ftile of credulity, and an infult, 
equally falfe as malignant, upon the mémory of the venerable 
prince whom it traduces$, owing ‘tindoubtedly to the royal an- 
thor’s being mifinforined. In’ the firft place, tho® the excife 
feheme was thought to be a dangerotts expedient, yer none of 
the great men who were then in the oppofition, oppofed it as 
tending to render the king abfolute in Great Britain. In the 
next place, many of the beft Englifh patriots (may fome wha 
then oppofed it) have been fince heard to with that it had fuc- 
ceeded: and fome branches of it have been introduced, and are 
in force at prefent, without any fenfiblé inconveriénce to the 
fubje&. As to thé other facts here alledged, many gentlemen 
ftill living know they are not founded in truth. The bill for the 
excife paffed by a majority of only thirty fix, which in an Englifli 
houfe of comnions; éonfifting of above five hundred and fifty 
members, is thought to be none, whetr on the fide of the minis 
{ter in an unpopular queftion.' The lords and principal traders 
never addrefl’d the king to fupprefs the bill ; ‘nor could he-have 
the Jéaft' concern in the affair,’ while it was before’ thé houfe of 
comitiéns.:' ‘The Houfe never was furrounded' with guards,’ nor 
did Walpole ever difguifé: himflf, ‘or ‘efcape by' crying out} 
fe Liberty? liberty! atid ito exif (" As to the’ petfottal’ ridid 
cule ipdn. George TI. ‘it'is’equally abfurd, and bélow’ contempt; 
All therefore which “is tte in the preceding Ytrotation is, ‘that 
., ae \ the 
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the. merchants of London appeared in- confiderable numbers to 
follicit the;members of the houfe very warmly to vote againtt 
the excife fcheme; and that Walpole found. it. fo unpopular, 
that he thought proper to.dropit, 

We fhall take our leave of thefe Memoirs with the following 
account of the,death and charatter of the royal author’s father. 

‘ His dropfy, at Jength, encreafed to fuch a degree as to. 
carry him off the 3 :{t of May, 1740:.and he met death with 
all the refolution of a philofopher, and all the refignation of a 
chriftian.. He retained the moft admirable prefence of mind ta 
the very laft moment of his life; ordering his affairs as became 
a flatefnan, examining the progrefs of his diforder with the 
fkill-of a naturalift, and triamphing over death like a hero, He 
married, in 1707, Sophia Dorothea, daughter .to George of 
Hanover, who fince fucceeded to. the Britifh throne. The 
children of this match were Frederic II. who fucceeded him, the 
three princes Auguftus-William, Lewis-Henry, and Ferdinand ; 
Wilhelmina, mar,rave of Bareith; Frederica, margrave of 
Anfpach ; Charlotta, duchefs of Brunfwick ; ‘Sophia, margrave 
of Swed; Ulrica, princefs royal of Sweden ; and Amelia, abbefs 
of Quedlinbourg. 

‘ ‘The minifters of Frederick-William made him fign forty 
treaties or conventions, which we thought too frivolous to men- 
tion; they had fo little of their mafter’s moderation in them, 
as to think lefs’of his dignity than the perquifites of their office. 
We have likewife paffed over in filence the domeftic chagrins of 
this great prince : the virtues of fuch a father entitling his chil- 
dren to fome indulgence. ‘The king never made any diftinétion 
between found policy and ftrié juftice; he thought lefs of mak- 
ing new acquifitions, than of governing well his old poff-flions. 
Ever armed for his owm defence, and never for the difturbance 
of others, he always preferred the ufeful to the agreeable ; 
building with profufion for his fubjeéts, at the fame time that 
he grudged the finalleft expence to lodge himfelf,, Circumfpe& 
in his engagements, faithful to his promifes, auftere of manners, 
rigorous in regard to thofe of others, a ftrié obferver of military 
_ difcipline, governing his dominions by the fame laws with his 

army, he thought fo well of human nature, as to expect that 
his fubjeés fhould be as great ftoics as himfelf. 

* Frederick-William left behind him an .army of fixty-fix 
thoufand men, whom his great economy enabled him to main- 
tain ; his finances increafed ; the.pyblic treafure was full ; and the 
moft furprifing order in all his affairs. If one may truly fay, 
that it is to the acorn, from which. it fprung, we are indebted 
for the fhade of the oak, the whole world muft allow, that it. is 


in the labours and wifdom of this prince, we muft look for the 
7 fources 
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fources of that profperity which the. foyal houfe: bes poe | 


fince his death,’ | 
Several differtations, which are- only adapted to the iasternad 


ftate and intereft of his Pruffian majefty’s dominions, ave added 
to thefe volumes, and likewife many variations and additions; but 
we think not of general tendency. » They ought’ certainly. tochave 
been inferted in the body of the work. . Two characters: are:aly 
fo publithed, thofe of Jordan and Goltze=. the fief; his) Pmiffian 
majefty’s preceptor ;' and the fecond,. his favourite = to- 
gether with the elogy upon his majefty’s brother *.) bois : 

“Upon: the whole, the curious: reader; will receive great enter: 
tainment andinformation jn.perufing this. work ;, and we muft 
not forget to add, that the tranflation does juftice tothe iene 
of the original. ‘ 7 S20 


VIII. Specimen of an an Etimological Vocabulary, or, Effayy by Means 
of the Analitic Method, to retrieve the ancient Celtic. By the 
Author of a Pamphlet, entitled, * The Way to Thiegsby Words, and 
to Words by Things.” 8ve. Pras, Gd. Davis.and Reymers. 


H E bold etymologies introduced by this author are very 

_ difcouraging to a Reviewer + ; and the performance before 

us falls nothing fhort in that refpec of his former produdtions, 

‘To prove this, we need go no farther than the very firft ar- 
ticle of this Vocabulary. 


*“PARABLE. 


* If waealoan, as wfedin the New Teftament, was a Greek 
word, it would be faperfluous to feek its etimon any where elfe. 
- But while from the ancient language we may in many modern 
ones deduce the two words par babul {par maniere de dire) or by 
way of fable, is not there the higheft probability that the fpus 
rious word gwaeatoan was formed out of the coalition of thofe 
two words par habul ? 
| $ This babul gives the word Cabdala, to this day ufed in Italy 
for a fable. The Jews derive it from Cabdbal, recepit. The 
reader will judge which is the moft natural, and mares, son, 
the moft likely... 

‘ But if you analife this word babul ftill farther,’ it gives: ivery 
ratignally and unforcedly a folution of the famous Pythagorean 
precept, abflineto a fabis. Nothing is more.clear than that ‘the 
Jf and the 4 were convertible letters. Thoufands of examples 








a See p. 73 of thisvolume. f+ Ibid. p. 233. 
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atteftit.  Ferrum and dicrro; furnum and borm, Se; Now al 
being only acceffory to bab, which fignifies any thing com- 
inentitious or fabulous ; the injunétion of abftaining from 
fables, ot but from idle talk, will bear a: plain, literal fenfe : 
the miftification of it arifing purely from the lofs of that old 
ze, which I have been endeavouring to retrieve from the 
rains: ander which it has been buried. The Greeks tranflated 
tranflated this Fadis into Roauow 

* It.is alfo to be here obferved, that fable was anciently not 
always ufed for invention. Hab/ar (Fabulari) in Spanith figni- 
fies fpemking, as confabulari to talk together. Parable itfelf, in 
the old language is sa/é, or difeourfe, The French word for a 
fable, ape/oyue, does not with al) its air of a Greek found derive 
from amoaoyeiv, but from the Celtic Habul-laigb, a fable in 
verfe, 

* In our common Englith, the two vulgarifms, a fb, and to 
Sob any one, are corrupted abbreviations of fable, “The French 
vulgatifm Faridole is a corruption of Par-babal.’ 

Were we to quote all the examples of the fame daring invef- 
tigation in the fubfequent part of this work, ‘we muft tranfcribe 
the whole. Even the words parifh, pentecof, Whitfunday, fa- 
cerdos, as fignifying a prief, cardinal, peerage, parliament, ton- 
vent; in fhort, the original of the moft ordinary words in the 
Englifh tongue, taken from the French and Latin, Greek, of 
any other language, are immediately refolved into the Celtic, 
though every man converfant in thefe idioms can fix their ety- 
mologies with the greateft eafe and precifion. : 

Notwithftanding the above obfervation, we are far from 
queftioning the reality of the province which this}writer has 
affumed to himfelf. We are only afraid that he has ftretched 
its bounds into the regions of literary romance, and that he 
adopts a language which a&ually does not exift except in ima- 
gination. We are ready to allow that the radicals of the moft 
common Englith,.Latin, and Greek words may be found in the 
Celtic ; but it is abfurd to fuppofe, that the provincial combi+ 
nations of letters and-fonhds, which -are evidently of modern 
date, are Celtic likewife,.*They are no other than accidental 
trimmings to the ‘cloth. In fhort, we admit of an interme- 
diate, though not of an immediate fimilarity, or rather fame- 
nefs between the Celtit and ‘the ‘modern tongues; and a ration- 
al inveftigation upon thofe principles would, we think, dogreat 
fervine to literature. 


IX. Some 
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1X. Some few general Remarks on Fradures and Diflocations, : By 
Percivall Pott, F..R.S. and Surgeom.to St. Bartholomew's 
Hofpital. 8vo. Pr. 2s. 64. Hawes, . ; to 
THEN it is confidered, that, perhaps, ‘no part of fur- 
gery has received lefs important improvements from 
the moderns, than the method’of fetting broken bones, and 
reducing diflocations, it might naturally be imagined; thai the 
prefcriptive praétice in thefe cafes was founded ‘on thé mioft:ra- 
tional principles. The author, however, of the performance 
before us, attempts to explode almoft the whole received treat: 
ment of fragtures, and that with a degree of planfibility and 
force of argument, which feems: fcarcely to admit of Nefitation. 
The firft part of the doérine he oppofés, is that of extenfion, 
which he affirms to be utterly repugnant to the intended effect. 
After evincing that the mufcles are the only moving powers in 
an animal body, without the exertion of which the ends of 
fra€tured bones would for ever remain motionlefs and ina@ive, 
nor be difplaced by any thing but external violence; he endea- 
yours to prove that the moft favourable firnation for the reduc- 
tion and coalition of fra€tured bones, is that ftate of the muf 
cles of a broken limb in which they are in the greateft relax. 
ation, or the pofture of femiflexion. The expediency of this 
practice is placed by Mr. Pott in fo ftrong a light, that we 
cannot avoid quoting his own words. 

‘ Let us in the next place confider, what it is which gives to 
a mufcle, or to the principal mufcles of a limb, the greateft 
power of refifting any force applied to them ab externo,’ in'ors 
der to draw them out into greater length ; for whatever that:is, 
the fame thing will be found to be the caufe of the different 
degrees of refiftance in fetting a fra€ture. 

‘ Does not the putting the mufcles in a ftate of tenfion, or 
into a ftate approaching nearly to that of tenfion, almoft necefs 
farily produce this effect? or, in-other words, does not that poe 
fition of a limb, which puts its muf€les into of nearly into fuch 
a ftate, give fuch mufcles an opportunity of exerting: their 
greateft power either of action or of refiftanee? This I believe 
cannot be denied. On the other hand, what is the ftate or po- 
fition of a mufele which is moft likely to prevent it from ating, 
and to deprive it moft of its power of refiftance? of what is 
that pofition of a limb, which in the cafe of a broken bone will 
moft incapacitate the miufcles from a@ing on and difplacing ir, 
and in the greateft degree remove that refiftance which they 
have it in their power to make to the attempts for the redution 
of fuch fraéture? Is it not obvious, that putting a limb into 
fach pofition as fhall relax the whole fet of mufcles belonging 
to or in confiexion with the broken bone, muft beft-anfwver 
fuck 
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fuch ptirpofe ? Nothing furely can be more evident : if this be 
gtanted, will it not, ‘muft it not follow, that fuch pofture of a 
broken limb muft be the’ beft for'making the redudtion ; that 
is, it muft: be that in which the mufcles will refift the leaft and 
be leaft likely to be injured, that in which the broken bone will 
be moft eafily fet, the patient fuffer -leaft pain in prefent, and 
that. from which future lamenefs and deformity will be. ne 
likely to happen. 

* dtis a maxim univerfally taught and received, that a. hess 
tured limb may be in fuch ftate, as not to admit of the exten- 
fion neceflary for its being fet ; that is, if affiftance be not at 
hand, when the accident happens, if they who bring the pa- 
tient home do it fo aukwardly or rudely as to bruife and hurt 
the part, if from Petes aes folly or obftinacy in the patient, 
it happens that the limb is fo difordered that it is found to be 
much fwollen, inflamed and painful, it is allowed not to be in 
a ftate to adinit extenfion. 

* This, I fay, is a general maxim, and founded upon very 
juft principles ; but what is the general praétice in confequence 
of it.?. It is, to place the limb in an extended, ftraight pofition, 
to fecure it in that, and then by proper means, fuch as fomen- 
tation, poultice, &c. to endeavour to remove the tenfion and 
tumour, Now if it be confidered that the fwollen, indurated, 
and inflamed ftate of the mufcles is the circumftance which 
renders extehfion improper, furely it muft be obvious that fuch 
pofition of the limb, as neceflarily puts thefe very .mufcles in 
fome degree on the ftretch, muft be a very improper one for 
the accomplifhment of what ought to be. aimed-at. Under 
this method of treatment, the {pace of time which paffes in the 
removal of the tenfion is fometimes confiderable, fo confider- 
able that a happy and even coaptation becomes afterward im- 

aticable ; and then this accident, which nine times in ten is 
capable of immediate relief, is urged as an excufe for unnecef- 
fary lamenefs and deformity. 

‘ How then are we to condué ourfelves in fuch circumftan- 
ces? The nature of the complaint points out the relief. « Ex- 
tenfion is wrong; a ftraight pofition of the thigh or leg is a 
degree of extenfion, and.a-ftill greater degree of it in. propor- 
tion as the mufcles are in fuch.circumftances as to be lefs capa- 
ble.of bearing it. Change of pofture then muft be the remedy, 
or rather the placing the limb. in fuch a manner as to relax all 
its mufcles, muft be the moft obvious and certain method of 
relieving all the ills.arifing from a tenfe ftate of them: which 
change of pofture will be attended with another circumftance 
of very great confequence ; which is, that.the bones may in 


fuch pofture be immediately fet, and not one moment’s time 
be 
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te thereby loft ; a circumftance of great. advantage indeed; for, 
whatever may ‘be the popular or. prevailing opinion, it is de- 
monftrably true, that a broken: bone,.cannot be too foon: put, to 
rights ; as muft appear to every.one who will for a. moment 
_confider the neceflary ftate of the-mutfcles,, tendons and'mem- 
branes . furrounding, and the medullary organs contained with- 
in a large bone broken and unfet; that is, lying in an uneven 
irregular manner. .Can any truth be more clear, than. that if 
the fracture, tenfion and tumefaétion be fuch that the . mufcles 
cannot bear. to be ftretched out in the manner neceflary for 
fetting the broken bone, without caufing great pain, and per- 
haps bring on {till worfe fymptoms, the, more the pofition of 
_that limb makes its mufcles approach toward a ftate of tenfion, 
the lefs likely it muft be that fuch fymptoms fhould remit, and 
the longer it muft be before the withed-for alteration can hap- 
pen ; and confequently, that while the accomplifhment, of fuch 
purpofe. is by every other means aimed at, the pofition of the 
limb ought molt certainly to contribute to, and not to coun- 
teract it 2. In thort, if the experiment of change of pofture be 
fairly and properly made, the objeiions to immediate reduc- 
tion, frem tenfion, tumour, &c, will mof frequently be found 
to be groundlefs, and the fraGture will be capable of being put 
to rights, as well at firft as at any diftance of time afterward.’ 
Mr. Pott appli¢s the fame principle of the pofture: of,an in- 
jured member moft proper for its redu&tion, to diflocations, as 
to fraétures ;. but our limits not permitting us to, be more copi- 
ous in quotations, we recommend to all furgeons the perufal.of 
. the treatife itfelf, as rational, ingenious, and animated, ‘and 
tending to introduce an important innovation in their art, . 





x, T. be prefent State of the Nation 4; particularly with refpee to its 
Trade, Finances, €Sc. Gc. Addreffed to the King and both Honfes 
of Parliament. 8v0. Pr.24,:.Almon. 


Wiftorians tell us, that''at the battle of Agincourt, . 
after the Englifh had difcharged all their arrows, -they 
ained the victory by returning upon their enemies thofe arrows 
‘which had been fhot againft themfelves.. An accurate obfer- 
“wer may fee that the fuppofed right honourable author of this 
pamphlet, has furnifhed himfelf with artillery from ‘the 
Budget *, and other publications againft his own miniftry. 
The pamphlet before us is a capital performance’ in the poli- 
‘tical way. ‘The author reviews our fucceffes during the late 
war with the greateft candour, and admits of all the advanta- 
ges that were derived from them; but ftates the faés and 
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 * See Vol. xvii, p. 448. 
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reafons which juftifed our making the peace of Paris juft at the 
crifis when we were in danger of being tickled to death by glo- 
ry and conqueft. He fhews the advantages arifing to our country 
from that peace, with the ruinous expences entailed on the na-~ 
tion by the war ; and he is of opinion, that our financing mi- 
nifters raifed the fupplies at too great an expence. ‘ For inftance, 
(fays he in a note) had an intereft of fix per cent. redeemable 
by parliament, been given for the 12 millions in 1762, the 
additional three per cent. would have amounted to 360,0001. 
per ann, but parliament could have begun redeeming it almoft 
as foon as peace was made; and it would probably have been 
all redeemed in the five years fince the peace ; in which cafe it 
would not have amounted to one million, initead of 5,820,000l. 
which the premium that was given now ftands the nation in.’ 

This writer thinks that the war was not near fo ruinous to 
France as to Great-Britain ; and his reafons for adopting that 
opinion are ftrong and convincing. He gives a plain authen-. 
tic ftate of the diminution of the Britith commercial marine du- 
ring the war; and thinks that the balance of trade in favour of 
Great-Britain, is no way adequate to the fum of very near five 
millions fterling, (which was paid for intereft of the national 
debt at the conelufion of the late war), becaufe it cannot be efti- 
mated fo high as two millions and a half, of which the fum of 
one million five hundred and fixty thoufand pounds annually is 
due to foreigners. He illuftrates the danger which muft impend 
over Great-Britain, if ever her-foreign trade fhould decay, fo as 
‘to reduce our balance under that fum. 

To do juftice to our author, he is far from writing in the ex- 
aggerating ftile of party. He forbears all perfonal refleétions ; 
and from perufing his performance we can fearcely fufpe& him to 

a gentleman who has gone through almoft all. the departments 
of public bufinefs, from a feat in the admiralty to the head of 
the treafury. He lays down in a clear and perfpicuous manner 
the general principles upon which the public.debts may yet be 
reduced, and the public welfare eftablifhed. He then takes a 
view of the meafures which have been purfued fince the peace, 
in which he exhibits a very modeft view of his own adminiftra- 
tion. After ftating the rent charge brougnt upon Britain by 
the late war, he thus proceeds, 

* It was, however, a confolatory refie&tion to Great- Britain, 
that the members of her empire were in much happier circum- 
ftances than herfelf. Ireland had contraéted a debt of no more 
than one million, and fome additional duties to pay the intereft, 
amounting to eighty thoufand pounds, was the only burden 
the war had occafioned her to lay upon her people. The Ame- 


rican colonies, at the end of the war, ftood charged with debts 
to 
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to the amotint of 2,6¢0,0001, but’as enly a finall part carried 
intereft, and funds had been provided for paying off the whole 
by inftallments in five years, the debts ofthe colonies were 
more properly to be confidered as anticipations of their revenue 
for five years, than as funded debts. | As-Great-Britain, there- 
fore, was alone to carry, in future, the burdens of the war, the 
had the higheft reafon to expeét, that the unmortgaged parts 
of her dominions would willingly. take upon them the expence 
of a confiderable part of the peace eftablifiment. Their owa 
intereft, it was to be hoped, would ftrongly prompt them to 
contribute, to the utmoft of their ability; to pat Great-Britain 
in a condition, not only to maintain her public ‘credit,’ by-aire- 
gular payment of the intereft of her debt,'\and a gradual reduc- 
tion of the capital, but to have funds unappropriated,"and a re- 
venue exceeding her expences fufficient to mortgage for new 
loans, fhould the hoftile preparations of any European “ftate 
make a new war unavoidable. Should Great-Britain be unable 
to raife money at fuch a junéture, it would 'be vain for them'to 
hope to do it. Their want of extenfive public credit 
foreigners, and of wealthy individuals: among themfelves, are 
infuperable obftacles to their raifingva large fum, by way of 
loan, on any emergency, but more efpecially at a time when 
their particular fafety might be in hazard. FeebJe, therefore, 
muft the efforts of thefe great members of her empire be for 
their own defence, or the aid of England in time of war: and 
what wifer meafure could either purfue, than for each to take 
upon them as large a fhare of the expence of the peace eftablith- 
ment as their circumftances could well bear, and leave Great- 
Britain to make good the reft ; and, while peace continued, to 
free herfelf from fome part of her enormous debt, and the-op- 
preffive weight of her taxes. It was, however, only demanded 
of Ireland to keep up her ufual military guard, from which five 
regiments were taken for the garrifons of Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca. ‘The American colonies were next called upon for their 
contingent. They had no military eftablithment of their own ; 
and, as Great-Britain furnifhed them with troops, they*were 
required to fupply her with revenue for their payment. The 
expence of the military fervice in the colonies, ‘amounted ‘to 
near 500,coo |. and yet Great-Britain laid no heavier’taxes‘on 
the colonies for defraying it, than were eftimated to produce 
160,000 1. the deficiency the was content to make good) out of 
her own revenue. It is not neceflary for me‘to give a'detail- of 
the domeftic arrangements, or finance operations of this year ; 
- that has been already done,’ to the fatisfa@tion of mankind; in 
the Confiderations upon the Trade and Finances of this Kingdom, and 
‘to that I refer the reader ; it is fufficient to fay here, upon that 
authority, 
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authority, that in .every tranfaction of government, the dug 
mentation of the public revenue, and the reduétion of the na- 
tional.expence, were preferred to the gratification of individuals. 
‘The laws of trade were carried into ftriét execution, and clan- 
deftine importations univerfally checked; a confiderable part of 
the unfunded debt was difcharged, and the remainder placed in 
fituations.that leflened its weight upon the national credit; and 
fuch part of it as was funded, was charged upon: taxes which 
could, not affe& the fubje&ts of Great-Britain., Even a reduion 
of the funded debt was begun, and public credit-was fo far re- 
vived, by thefe operations, that government already found it- 
felf in. a condition to change a part of her redeemable debt fromr 
an Sotereht, of 4.to 3 per cent. 

‘ Occafions prefently offered for. manifefting to hereighs 
courts, the fpirit with which the affairs of Great Britain were 
to be conduéted. The king of Pruffia had detained fome ma- 
gazines, which had been left in his dominions; when the Bri- 
tith troops were brought from Germany, as hoftages for the 
payment of debts contracted by our commiffaries with his: fub- 
jects. That monarch was told, that no demands of his fubjects 
would be confidered, no payments would be made to them, 
nor any memorial received from his minifters, fo long as he 
with-held any part of the public property, or doubted of the 
juftice, or integrity, of the Britith nation.. The magazines 
were. accordingly reftored, and compenfation made for loffes 
occafioned by their detention, and the Pruffian accounts were 


then liquidated and difcharged. The Spanith governor of Cam- 


peachy had, given fome difturbance to our people in the fettle- 
ments they were making: on the -peninfula of Jucatan, and fome 
French fhips of war had ere¢ted the ftandard of France upon 
Turks-Ifland, and drove away the Britith fubjeéts who were em- 
ployed in raking falt from the rocks on its fhores. Thefe inr 
fragétions of the treaty were no fooner known in England, than 
the Britifh minifters, with temper and refolution, infifted upon 
immediate reparation, and.a fleet was inftantly equipped to give 
efficacy to their demands. Both courts difavowed the behayiour 
of their officers by written declarations, and put into the hands 
of the Britith minifters duplicates of their orders to their gover- 
nors of Campeachy and Domingo, Turks-Ifland was accordingly 
evacuated by France, and the Britifh fubje&s were reinftated in 
their poffeffions in Jucatan, and full fatisfaction was made by 
both courts for the loffes our people had fuftained. 
‘ It is not my intention to.arraign or applaud any minifter: 

I am neither. writing an eulogium upon one, nor making a 


charge again{ft another. My only purpofe is to lay before-my 
countrymen 
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mén.a caridid ftate of the national affairs, and I leave it 
to'them to applaud orcenfure, as the feveral meafures fhall ap- 
pear to them to promote or retard the reftoration of the na- 
tional firength, to provide for the publit fafety and affert its 
honour, or to leffen its fecurity and debafe its dignity. I have 
been happy in the review of the meafures which immediately 
followed the peace, becaufe they appeared to me to flow froma 
right underftanding of the circumftances of the ftate, and to 
have the prefent fafety and future profperity of the wholé em- 
pire for their objet. Equally happy fhould I bé to find the 
fucceeding meafures attended with canfequences alike advanta- 

s for the nation.’ 

This able writer next fhews to a demonftration the miftaken 
policy, the falfe fa&ts, and pernicious confequence of humour- 
ing the Americans in their obftinacy, by repealing the ftamp- 
a&. He touches upori the affairs of the Eaft-India company, 
and their agreement with government; the management of 
the finances during the prefent and laft adminiftraticns ; and 
feems to think, that we have been too tame in our condu& of 
foreign affairs ; or rather, that we have almoft entirely neglect- 
ed them for thefe laft two years. He inftances our negociations 
with Ruffia, as well as with the courts of Verfailles and Madrid, 
in the affair of the Canada bills and the Manilla ranfom, He 
fears, that when the accounts come to be made up to the tenth 
of Odtober this year, they will be found in-arrear a fum equal to 
the funded debt, difcharged in the courfe of the prefent year. 
He proves this by figures, which can admit of no abbreviation, 
and therefore we muft omit them. He next enters upon the 
prefent circumftances of the nation in a perfpicuous, plain, or- 
der, and fhews that the ftanding public revenue’ has been aug- 
mented by the produce of new taxes, fince the peace, a hun- 
dred and fixty-nine thoufand pounds, of which only two thou- 
fand pounds has been produced by taxes impofed fince Midfum- 
mer 176 

He Hibsstarintl every true lover of his country to turn 
his eyes to the increafe of the finking fund, ~ and the re- 
du@ion -of the public debt, as the beft criterions of finance- 
abilities; and he proves, by figures, that in the fix years of 
peace, there has been’ taken from the finking fund to the a- 
mount of twelve millions eight hundred ninety One thou- 
fand two hundred and forty-nine pounds, being the exceed- 
‘ings of the produce of the feveral taxes appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, after paying the intereft accruing 
thereon, He then ftates the particulars of three iifillions thir- 
ty thoufand two hundred and fifty-five: pounds, ‘which have | 
-Vor. XXVI. Of, 1768. x been 
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been brought to the public account fince the peace, as arifing 
from the war, and which, he fays, ought to have beed thrown 
into the finking fund. Thofe particulars arife from the fale of 
French prizes, the renewal of the Bank contraét, favings, com- 
pofition for French prifoners, fales of American Jands, and the 
Eaft-India indemnifications. He takes notice of the dreadful 
confequences which muft always attend the peace-eftablifhment 
exceeding the produce of our unappropriated revenues ; and he 
gives us eftimates accordingly, which exhibit the great de- 
creafe of the furplus of the finking fund. 

¢ And how melancholy i is it, continues he, to reflet, ‘bas 
when every engine for taxation has been employed, every pro- 
je&t for drawing money out of the people’s pockets has been 
tried, and all corners of the exchequer fearched into, and every 
gleaning of revenue brought to account, that we now find our- 
felves unable to pay off a million per annum of a debtoof 141 
millions, and yet continue every tax, one fhilling in the pound, 
land-tax only excepted, which the extremity of the war forced 
government to impofe upon the people of Great-Britain. 

‘ Where is the fund which, in thefe fix years of peace, has 
been liberated. of the debt it was charged with in the war, that 
could now be pawned anew for a freth loan? And what new 
tax could be devifed, which, if it proves a produétive. one, 
would not, by adding to the burdens with which our trade and 
manufactures are already opprefied, fink them under its 
weight ?” 

Our author then proceeds to fiate the balance of trade in our 
favour from the cuftom-houfe entries, and the danger. we are in 
of having nothing but paper bills to carry on-our trade with 
at home. We are next entertained with a very melancholy 
profpest of our domeftic fituation, now that éazeref# has taken 
place of princip/es. among all ranks of life, and fince the fre- 
quent change of minifters has left the people but few objeQs 
for their confidence ; in fhort, fince the voice of the multitude 
is fet up againft that of the legiflature... Like:a good patriot, 
however, ‘ I have not ({fays he) made.this cifplay of the nation’sdif- 
ficulties, to expofe her,councils to the ridicule of other. ftates, 
or provoke. a vanquithed enemy to.infult her: nor have I done 
it to excite the people’s rage againft. their governors, oF fink 
them into defpondency of the :public welfare.’ 

He then lays before the reader his plan for retrieving , the 


public affairs, and placing Great Britain in a fituation of fafe- 


ty and dignity. ‘ Her cafe (fays he) is, thank God, far from 


“being defperate ; mor are her. circumitances isretrievable,’ 


Part of his fcheme is as follows, : | 
i x [eve ; ‘ The 
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‘ The ftanding expence of the prefent peace-eftablifhment 
upori the plan of 1764, improved by the experience of the two 
laft years, may be thus eftimated ; 


i. 


Navy - - - - + ° . 1,500,000 
Army, exclufive of extraordinaries - = 1,268)500 
Ordnance, exclufive of extraordinaries © - 169,500 
Militia - - Ets - - 100,000 
Four American governments - 19,200 

. Senagambia - - - $500 
African cominittee - - 13,000- 
Foundling Hofpital - - - 20,000 
Surveys in America - ‘. 1,800 


——— $9,500 





Deficiency ofland and nfalt (militia taken out) 250,000 





Deficiency of annuity fund - - 45.561 
Extraordinaries of army and ordnance - 75,000 
3,468,168 


‘ The fum allowed in this eftimate for the navy, is 69,321 1. 
lefs than the grant for that fervice in 17675; but in that grant 
30,000 |. was included for the purchafe of hemp to repienith 
the magazines, and a faving of about 25,0001. was made in 
that year. ‘The allowance for the army and ordnance, exclufive 
of extraordinaries, is the fame as has been granted in the two 
laft years; but the allowance for extraordinaries is much lefs 
than has been de:nanded in either, and yet it has been fhewn 
in the Confiderarions, €Fc. that a confiderable diminution of even 
the fum here ftated for thofe fervices might be expected. The 
fum allowed for deficiency in the land and malt tax, it is to be 
hoped, would alfo be found too large, as the deficiency of the 
Jand-tax in the years 1754 and 1755, when it was at two fhil- 
lings, amounted to. no more, ona medium, than 49,372 1. to 
which, if we add half the fum, it will give us 79,0581. asthe 
peace deficiency at three fhillings. The deficiency of the malt- 
tax muft be computed on a niedium for a greater number of 
years, as its produce is cafual, and therefore, taking’ its defi-’ 
ciencies in the feven years of peace. immediately preceding the 
laft war, the medium will be no more than 133,018 ], which, 
being added to the deficiency of the land-tax, makes only 
212,076 1. the fum to be allowed for the deficiency of ‘both, 
which is 37,924 1. under the allowance of the above eftimate, 
The fum’ of 20,000], given to the foundling hofpital, and 

X-2 1,800'l, 
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1,800]. bi the American furveys, muft foon ceafe to be ne- 
ceflary, as the fervices will be compleated. On all thefe ac- 
counts, we may furely venture to reduce the ftanding expences 
of the eftimate to 3,300,000 1. of which upwards of 300,000 1. 

will be for the plantation fervice;“and that fum, I hope, the 
people of Ireland and the colonies might be induced to take off 
Great Britain, and defray between them, in the proportion of 
200,000 1. by the colonies, and 100,000 1, by Ireland. 

‘ Ireland has too long been confidered as only a colony to 
Great Britain, and by throwing it into that fcale, the weight 
of the members has been found too great for the head. The 
common intereft of all the parts of the empire, requires that the 
balance fhould be preferved ; and no meafure can tend fo im- 
mediately to that end, as incorporating Jreland with Great Bri- 
tain. I mean not an entire and compleat union of the two 
kingdoms, but a community of ,intereft ; efpecially a common 
privilege of trading to and with the colonies. Thy people of 
Ireland would then find it to be their intereft, equally with the 
people of Great Britain, to continae the colonies in their de- 
pendance, and to proteét them from foreign attacks ; and as 
they would thence be inclined to contribute to the expence of 
the. forces kept there by Great Britain, with thofe views, fo 
would they be enabled to make remittances thither for that pur- 
pofe : and the means of remitting the money is what they only 
want, for they have abundant ability to raife the fumI have 
mentioned. ‘They have neither land nor ma!t-tax, houfe or 
window tax, no duties upon ftamps, nor any tax upon foap, 
candles, falt, or leather, The neat produce of the public re- 
venue of that kingdom in. 1765 and 1766, was, on a medium, 
730,8121. in each of thofe years, and it arofe altogether from 
port duties or cuftoms, an inland duty or excife upon beer and 
ale, and ftromg waters made. for fale, and a tax upon fire 
hearths ; and it has been already faid, that the whole of the 
debt that kingdom ftands charged with, does not amount to 
one million. The charge of the civil eftablifhment there, has, 
indeed, been augmented from 73,0671. in 1749 and 1750, to 
428,994 1. in the year 1766 and 1767. But this augmenta- 
tion has not ferved to leflen any charge upon Great Britain ; 


. were it fo applied, half the fum I am_ propofing to be raifed, 


would be already granted. The extreme poverty of the lower 
clafs of people in Ireland, is generally urged as an argument of 
the inability of that country to raife-a more confiderable re- 
venue than it does; but perhaps, the want of judicious taxes is 
the principal caufe of that very poverty in the lower people. All 
tenantry muft be poor, who are without means to bring back 


‘to themfelves the money they pay their landlords: taxes laid 


upon 
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upon. the landlords, and the revenue fpent among the tenants, 
is a great means of this neceflary circulation; and a land-tax is, 
of all others,, the moft certain and fimple means for taking the 
money out of the landlerds pockets, and outof theirs only ; and 
if it be fo employed, as that agriculture and manufaétures fhall 
thereby be ‘promoted, the tenants will be paid through the moft 
advantageous channels that can be ufed for fo evcellent a pur- 
pofe. . Were, then, 100,9001, per annum to be taken fro 

the landed men in Ireland, and, on that account, the trade 
that kingdom extended fo as to occafion a demand for 290,000 1. 
value of their manufacures and produdts, it is evident that the 
Nation in general would gain. a balance of 100,0001. and that 
the induftrious poor would be enriched to the amount of 
200,000]. And let not the people of Great Britain imagine, 
that this acceffion to the trade of Ireland will be a diminution 
of theirs. Ireland can furnifh many commodities which Great 
Britain cannot fupply, or at fo high a price, that neither her 
colonies nor foreign nations will take them from her, and are, 
therefore, making them for themfelves, or purchafing them at 
cheaper markets. Many have been the cheques propofed for 
fecuring to Great Britain the entire property in the Irith wool, 
but they have all been found ineffeGtual, and fuch muft ever be 
the cafe, while Britain purfues the fame policy, and France 
knows her own intereft. For what can be more for the intereft 
of France, than to procure the wool of Ireland at any price, as 
fhe thereby gains a fupply for her own manufa@urers, and difa- 
bles the Britith manufa@urer from rivaling her; and as the 
owners of lands in Ireland, on which theep are fed, have no 
other means of receiving their rents, than from the fale of the 
wool, and the value of their lands muft confequently depend or 
the price of that commodity, can it be expected they , will. be 
ative in reftraining their tenants from carrying it to the beft 
market ? Whereas, fhould it be permitted to’ the Irith to export 
coarfe woollen cloths, the landed men, fenfible of the advan- 
tages of manufacturers fettling upon their eftates, would exert 
all their powers to prevent the wool being carried from them to 
France, however high that nation might bid for it. Thus 
would Ireland be fet up as the rival of France in the lower kinds 
of that manufacture, and whatever gain accrued to Ireland from 
it, would be fo much. taken ‘from France, and added to the 
wealth of the Britith empire. 

‘ The ability of the colonies to raife a revenue of 200,0001. is 
evident from many circumftances, but there are two which 
deferve to be particularly mentioned. At the end of the war, 
viz. in 1763, the colonies ftood indebted in their refpective 
public capacities’ to the amount of = SOROEC}- and,-in the 
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year 1766, they were indebted no more than 767,0001. confe- 
quently they had, in three years, paid off 1,800,000 1. of debt, 
which required a revenue of 600,000]. a year te do it with, be- 
fides providing for the ordinary expences of their refpeétive civil 
governments. The remainder of this debt muft, by this time, 
be entirely difcharged ; and where can be the difficulty upon 
countries, which have fhewn their ability to raife a revenue of 
6co,0001. to raife one of 209,coo 1. in the like manner, and to 
be expended among them for like purpofes ? The other proof of 
their prefent ability arifes from their diftrefS for paper currency : 
they complain they have no medium for circulation ; a want 
they never found during the war, nor would have now, if they 
had any confiderable fums to raife, either for the: payment’ of 
debt, or as provifion for current fervites. Their general prac- 
tice of iffuing paper bills, to the amount of the fum granted for 
any extraordinary fervice, and laying taxes to fink them by in- 
{tallmments in five’ years, fupplied them with a paper currency 
to the amount of the revenue thus anticipated ;’and it beiog 
their cuftom to provide for the ordinary expences of the* year, 
after its expiration, and then to iffve bills for difcharging’it, 
they to be called in, and funk by taxes in the next year, the 
bills for the ordinary fervice come alfo into circulation. —Their 
want of paper for circulation is, therefore, an evidence of their 
having no public debts outftanding ; and that their ordinary ex- 
perices are too inconfiderable to fupply them with a medium 
equal to their trade.’ . 

Nothing but the importance of this publication could have 
induced us to extend our review of it to this length. We think 
the faéts it contains cannot be too extenfively known ; and'we 
are proud, that in a note with regard to ‘* The Adminiftration 
of the Colonies,” the right honourable author has adopted 
and enforced our ideas *. It is in vain for Mr. Pownall, in 
his remonitrance againft this note, which he has publifhed in 
all the news-papers, to deny that the affertions of this tempe- 
rate writer are to be found in his’work. The ‘principles 
moft certainly are, otherwife he could have had no oceafion for 
mentioning the cafe ; and we believe, that the author is well 
founded in the records as to the inferences. Be that ‘as it will, 
jt is certain, that in the 34th and 35th years of Henry VIII. 
the parliament thought it had a right of taxing and binding the 
jnhabitants of the county-palatine of Chefter. We fhall juft 
hint, thar their petition, which is dated’ a hundred years before 
Henry VIII's time, is a picce of faitaftic’ nonfenfe, becaufe the 
petitioners alledge, that Chefhire had been a county-palatine d¢- 
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fort the cingueft of England. ‘This author likewife does us 
the honour to agree with what we have obferved againft the 
commions having diftin& originated powers of legiflation *. 

The right honourable gentleman next confiders. the cafe of, 
the Eaft India company’s territorial acquifitions in Afia,~and 
how far they ought to contribute to the did of the. Perna 


here. 
‘ Thefe acceffions of revenue, -drawn, from.the. feveral mem- 


bers of the empire, would render the charge of the peace efta- . 
blithmient_no.longer an oppreffive’ burden upon. the people. of 
Great Britain. The expence, we have feen, might fairly be 
reduced to 3,300,000 1. and the ways and means here pointed 
out, added to the prefent grants for defraying it, may be com-, . 
puted at the following‘ fams. © 
Land-tax, three fhillings 


» I . 500,000 : 








Malt - ° —_— ? ° : 7591999 
Gum Senega - Bie Ce et ie 2,000 
American revenue + ~- - - - 200,000 
Ireland - ° oat ane: - 100,000 
Afia ° . . : - "400,000 
259 52,000 

To be made.good out of the Sinking Fund - - 348,000 
33300,000 





Our author concludes his excellent publication with fome 
obfervations on the means of improving foreign trade, and. with 
fome general refletions on what ought to be the duties of Bri- 
tons of every denomination at this time; all which are equally 
worthy of a:good patriot and an able ftatefinan. 





— 


'Montavy Caratocuet®. 


ri. The Excellencie of a Free State. By Marchamont- Nedham. 
Sve, 43. Cadell 


Archamont Nedham, the author: of this publication, was. 
a republican leveller, andthe. writer of a-political paper, 

called: Mercurius Politicus, which made its appearance every week’ 
foon after the murder. of Charles I.» The work before us was 
parcelled out by way of initial letters to his news-papers, and. 
are here colle&ed into one volume.» We entertain fome fufpicion: 
that-Nedham had no concern in re-publifhing this work, becaufe of 
the tautologies and redundancies which we meet. with in every 
aor . page 

* See p. 216 and 217 of this volume. 
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page of it, and which were not fo difcernible when publithed 
in detached papers, The profeft defign of the compilation ig 
to recommend the republican form of government, to defend 
the execution of Charles I.: and:to vindicate the: ‘profcription of 
his family. 

~ As to Nedham’s ftile and manner, it is farcaftic and animat- 
ed, even more than that of Milton; and he is equal to any of 
the profe writers who were embarked in the fame caufe. 


32. The Manner of bolding Parliaments in England. By Henry 
Elfynge, Cler, Parle tame, 3s, .T. Payne. 
Tho’ this is an old publication, yet as the edition before us 
is improved from the author’s manuftript, it is well worthy the 
attention of a modern reader. 


13. A Letter to William Beckford, E/@; Member of Parliament for 
the City of London, and Alderman of Billingigate-Ward. Pr. 6 4; 
Bingley. 

The author of this letter fays, that he has lived in the parifh 
of Shadwell-upwards of twenty years, and that he has brought 
Up a wife and fix children. He appears to be a great enemy to 
a fett of men whom he calls ¢aptains and owners of fhips, publi- 
catis; arid coal-undertakers, and a profeft advocate for the 
Irifhmen who have been’ of Jate: fo wellknown under the title 
of Coalheavers, 


14. The Life and Adventures of Sir Bartholomew Sapfkull, Bare- 
net. Nearly allied to moft of the great Men in the three Kingdoms, 
By Somebody. 2m. 2 Vols. 65, Williams. 


~Sapfkulls indeed ! both author and hero. . 


15. The Teft of Friendfip : or, the Hiftory of Lord George B—, 
and Sir Harry Aéton, Bart. Intwe Vols. i12mo, Pr. 65. 
Noble. - | 


This nove} is at once languid to a degree of contempt, and 
romantic to a pitch of impoffibility. _ Sir Harry Aton: and a 
lord George B——~, two: intimate friends, meet at Florence, 
where the latter has an intrigue with a courtezan, who takes 
a fancy to fir Harry, though hjs figure was far from being en- 
gaging. Lord George is obliged to go to England, where he 
falis in Jove with mifs Lucy Charlton, who is under engage- 
Thents of marriage to his friend fir Harry. We ought, perhaps 
to have acquainted the reader, that mifs Lucy, her father a 
mother, had a little before this left Paris ; and that in their way 
te Calais, mifs Lucy was kidnapped by the marquis de sare 
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frem whem fhe narrowly efcaped ravifhing ; but effeéted her des 
Jiverance through the friendfhip of a penitent proftitute, whom 
he had debauched, and whom Mr. Charlton provides for. Mifs 
Charlton herfelf is no beauty ; but lord George arriving in\Eng- 
jJand by order of the duke his father, was ftruck with. her face, 
figure and deportment, without knowing who fhe was... Her 
father inclines to his fide, efpecially as he had heard nothing 
from fir Harry. They receive a letter from Paris, informing 
them that he was married ty Violanta,: the Florentine courte, 
zan ; and after a long confufed courtthip, mifs Charlton’s. pae 
rents confent to her marrying lord George. In the mean time, 
the report of fir Harry’s marriage appears to be a ftratagem in- 
vented by Violanta, who finding her, bufinefs decline at Flo- 
rence, went over to England, where fir Harry arrives much 
about the fame time. | 
The reft of the narrative is fo improbable and {0 ill conduc. 
ted, that it admits neither of analyfis nor abridgement. Sir 
+ Harry’s conftancy to mifs Charlton is at laft cleared up; but | 
he is kidnapped by two of her domeftics in Hanover-fquare, and 
carried God knows where. Thofe domeftics had knocked down 
his twochairmen, and carried him offin the chair. We fuppofe 
the reader has no great ftomach for any more particulars of this 
curious narrative. It is fufficient to fay, that ‘thé infamous 
Violanta poifons herfelf by miftake, and that lord George ex- 
hibits ** the Teft of Friendfhip,” by refigning to his friend fir 
Harry all his pretenfions to mifs Charlton. le 


36. The affeGing Hiftory of two young Gentlewomen, who were 
ruined by their excefive Attachment’ to’ the Amufements of the 
Town. Io which are added, many praftical Notes, by Dr, 
Typo, P.7.M. s2zmo. Pr. is. Bingley. 


We are here prefented with an account of two unfortunate, 
but .probably, fiGitious gentlewomen, whe, like the Roman 
orators, who harangued from the roftrum, voluntarily mount 
the itool of repentance for the benefit of the public. -The ficft 
of thefe fhort narratives we remember to have feen fome time 
ago in the news-papers and magazines. It is here, we believe, 
republithed verbatim, with the addition of very folemn com- 
mentaries, that greatly exceed the length of the text, and 
refemble the paraphrafe of a canting preacher, in explanation 
of the plaineft paffages in fcripture. Why the profound edj- 
tor, or rather author, has not thought proper to dignify the 
hiftory of Mrs, Ann Ayfcough, likewife, with his comments, 
we know not: perhaps he intends to profecute it pn a faturé 
occafion. On the whole, however, this finall publication, if — 
not affefting, is moral and inoffenfive, and we wifh it could be 
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in’ the leaft degree produdtive of a reformation in the follies . 
defcribes. | 


7. Mifeellameous Poems, written va bp @ Lady, being ber fir “aiiip: _—s 
pee Author's Fourney to Paris. —Memoirs of a Lady, now in the 
Bloom of Life. Small 8-vo. 3 Vols. 9s. fewtd, Dodfley, 
‘Tho’ this lady is unknown in. the purlieus of Parnaffus, yet 

as thefe three Lilliputian volumes have been fubfcribed for at 


_ the finall price of a guinea, we with the fair authorefs fuccefs 


as to them and all other literary publications, which may 
enable her to get money in’an boneft way. 


18. Monedy to the Memory of a young Lady who died in Child-bed. 

By an afflifed Hufoand, 4/0. Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 

The verfes before us have every appearance of real emana- 
tions from the heart. They are correé without ftudy, anima- 
ted without metaphor, and tender without any weaknefs, ex- _ 
cept that which their melancholy fubjec infpires. The grief 
of the author after endeavouring to compofe himfelf, gives dig- 
nity toa fimile drawn from one of the moft trifling objeéts in 
common life, _ 

‘ Thus the poor bird, by fome difaft’rous fate 
Caught and imprifon’d in a lonely cage, 
Torn from its native fields, and dearer mate, 
Flutters awhile, and fpends its little rage: ; 
But, finding all its efforts weak and vain, 
No more. it pants and rages for the plain ; 
Moping awhile, in.fullen mood 
Droops the {weet mourner—but, ere long, 
Prunes its light wings, and pecks its food, 
And meditates the fong 
Serenely forrowing, breathes its piteous cafe, 
And with its plaintive warblings faddens all the place.’ 


19. The Powers of the Pen. A Poem. Addrefid to John Curre, 
 Efy. By E. Lloyd, M. A, The fecond Edition, with large 
' Additions, ato. Pr.2s. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


We again take notice of this poem on account of the large 
additions, efpecially of ayprint which accompanies this new edi- 
tion. We have not, however, been able to difcover any new 
merit in the performance, and therefore muft refer our rea-~ 
ders to our former verdic&t.* Could we difcern any freth matter © 
which would make our reader {mile, we fhould as ufual have in- 
ferted it in our Review, though the fatire wag even levelled 


againft, ourfelves. ; 
20. The 





* See Vol. xxi. p. 153. 
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20. The Prifoner: an Epiftle to J.B. Ejg. Written by a young 
Gentleman now'in the King’s Bench Prifon, 4t0. Pr. 1s. Peat. 


We are not certain whether thé author of the Prifoner i is a 
real objeét of compaffion: however, be that as it may, his 
poem poffeffes no contemptible hare of poetical merit, as the 
reader may perceive by the following lines. 

‘ Oh! rather may I feel all human woes, 

And weep “till my fwoln heart, deep fmote, orerflows, 

Than in the trying hours of forrow, prove 

A want of honour in the friend I love ! 

A want df honour no plea can excufe ; 

In woe, a look unkind is rank abufe, 

There are, who, when the mind’s furcharg’d with ariel, 

With civil coolnefs ‘minifter relief, 

Prefent a favour in fo vile a way, 

You’d think they had fome mighty fine to pay. 

Hard is the tafk to give with elegance, © 

Some donors ftab you with a taunting glance : 

A flat refufal ev’ry man may brook, 

But who can bear a giving, grudging look??? © 8-55 48 
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- Modern Gallantry: or, the new Art of Love. By a Lady, 
* Goel known for. her literary Acquifitions, and amorous Intrigues. . 
To which is added, a modern Town _e e Pr. 18. 
Rofon, 


This is a fenfible, fpirited fatire upon the modern fopperies 
of drefs, courthhip, &c. &c. and we are forry to fay it is not 
overftrained. Part of the author’s inftructions to a beat are as 
follow ; and the juftice of his farcafms will be eafily recognized 
by an accurate obferver of the prefent intercourfe between ihe 
_. two fexes. 

‘ Incloaths, be fafhion crazy to excefs, 
fi fhow your great capacity for drefs : 
f powders, and perfumes, employ a ftore, 

Smell as no creature ever fmelt before : 

With heavy loads of lace, profufely glare, 

And make the mobile, with wonder ftare : 

Then all your fin’ry to your miftrefs fhow, 

And boldly claim the title of a Beau. 

‘ Let folly ever on your ations wait, 

And nonfenfe be the fubje& of your prate; - Pile 

Before your miftrefs, like a monkey {kip ; 

Let no occafion to be filly—flip : 

' ‘Turn on your heel, juft like a fchoolboy’ $ top, 

And prove yourfelf, 4 moft egregieus Fop. | 
* Some- 
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. £ Sometimes a trifling ftory may prevail, 
But be yourfelf, the hero of your tale. . 
‘ Tell her, on fuch a time, by way of joke, 
How many whores you beat—and lamps you broke ; 
_ How hobbling watchmen compafs’d you around, 
~ "And how you bravely beat ’em to the ground ;, 
Opprefs’d by numbers, how they made you roar, 
And laid you welt’ring in your crimfon gore; ~ 
Before the conftable, how bold you ftood, 
Defy’d his power, and fwore yourfelf a Blood. 
* How before Juftice you appear’d next day, 
Who made you fairly all expences pay ; 
. Then curfe his worfhip, and your horrid luck, 
And think yourfelf a moft engaging Buck.’ 


22. Mormo, the Britifo Hero: or, the Manfion-boufe in Labour. 
By John Englith, repugnant to all Confufion. 4to. Pr. ts. 
Evans. hath 
This publication is in labour with the ravings of Billingfgate 

and Bedlam. 


23. VYerfes, Englith, French, aad Latin, prefented to the King.of 
Denmark aad Norway, at St, James’s, dy James Elphinfton. 
a 41a, Br. 6d, Noteman. 


Among the. other equally elegant compliments in the three 
copies of verfes mentioned in the title-page, Mr. Elphinfton 
praifes his Danith majelly for going, like AEneas, to hell in fearch 
of knowledge : 


« Comme le pie Enée a paffé aux enfers.’ 
The contents of the three copies.are the fame, like calves 


feet dreft under puff pafte pinched in different fafhions. 


24. A fort Treatife on the Origin of Mafquerades, founded on the 
Spirit of Religion; with their Ufefulnefs in a Commercial State, 
(under proper Regulations) to promote Trade and all the Branches 
of Arts and Sciences; with fome Confiderations of their political and 

moral Advantages, particularly the Foys of Wedlock; and with 
Remarks om the mere glaring Objcenities of Theatres, Routs, and 
Ridottos. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Dixwell, 


This is an ironical recommendation of mafquerades ; and tho” 
we do not find that its contents entirely anfwer the title-page, 
yet the whole is executed with no contemptible degree of tafte 


and humour. 


25. Aa 
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25. A Treatife upon the Culture of Peach-trees Tranflated from the 
French. 80. 21. Dodfley. 


How far the horticultural arts of France may anfwer to the foil 
of Great Britain, we fhall not prefume to determine; tho’ we 
have heard they generally do. In any cafe, the experiments 
contained in this tranflation may be made at a very cheap rate; 
and we therefore recommend them to the practifing gardener, 
be he nobleman, gentleman, or labourer. , 


5i cammus fyplvas, fylve funt confule digne. 


26. Rural Elegance difplayed, in a Defeription of four wefern Coun~ 
ties, Cornwall, Devonfhire, Dorfetthire, ead Somerfetthire, 


12mo. 33.6d. Steare. 

Weare no great friends to the eofi ipping manner of this pro- 
duétion ; tho’ we have often declared that the people of England 
cannot be too well acquainted with their own country; and even 
thofe who were beft acquainted with it, may pick up fomething 
new in this publication. 





29. A true and genuine Narrative of Mr. and Mrs. Tenducci. In 
a Letter to a Friend at Bath; giving a full Account, from their 
Marriage in Ireland, to the prefint. Sve. 15.64. Pridden, 


Juvenal fome where mentions the paffion which many of the 
Roman ladies entertained for eunuchs ; but withoutentering into 
any phyfical difquifition, we have always confidered thecharge 
as the overflowing of the fatirift’s gall, and as having:no. foun- 
dation in truth or nature. Mr. Wycherley introduces upon. the 

a chara&ter, which we cannot now think to be amprobable, 
and which is known to every one who has read his Country 
Wife. The reading of the pamphlet before us. will explain 
what we mean. It is written by the wife of Mr. Tenducci, Shs 
‘eloped with him againft the will and confent of her parents and 
friends, by whom, according to this narrative, a long and f- - 
vere, if not a cruel profecution was commenced againft him. 
The narrative is penned in a moft affecting manner, and ev 
page of it feems to contain the moft genuine effufions of con- 
jugal love, in the moft diftrefsful fituations? — 


\a8. The Indiment, Trial, and Sentence of Mf, T——~s K-——r, 
A——w B n, and R tM n, before the Afficiate 
Synod, at the Inflance of the Rev. Mr. Adam Gib, Bya« Gene 
: theman of tht Law. Sve. Pr. ts, Dilly. 


This pamphlet relates to the religious (we cannot call them 


ecclefiaftical) fquabbles among the Diflidents in Scotland, The 
author 
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author feems very fagely to have contrived, that none without 
the pale of his own profeffion fhould know the real ftate of the 
controverfy he treats of ; fo that we can pretend to give no ac- 
count of the faé&t. All we can fay is, that he has with aban- 
dance of humour and true fatire ridiculed a defpotic fentence, 
which had pafled againft certain brethren for their fhrewd looks, 
wry mouths, fignificant figns, and uplifted eyes: —-And farther 
fays not the deponent. 


29. Pietas Oxonienfi$: or, a full and impartial Account of the Ex- 
pulfion of fix Students from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. With a 
Dedication to the Right Honourable the Earl of Litchfield, Chancel- 

lor of that Univerfity. By a Mafter of Arts of the Univerfity of 
Oxford. 2d Edit. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Keith. 


Our readers will find a fhort account of the firft edition of 
this pamphlet in the laft volume of our Review, p. 474. It is 
now revifed, corrected, and enlarged, with fome anecdotes, and 
a letter to the Monthly Reviewers. 

Thefe anecdotes are perfonal, of no confequence with refpe& 
tothe main argument.—The letter to the Monthly Reviewers 
‘was occafioned by their having joined orthodoxy with modern fanati- 
sifm, in their account of this performance, 


30. LeGures on primitive Chriftianity: in Dofrine, Experience, 
Worfbip, Difcipline, and Manners, as it appeared in the Church at 
Jerufalem, in the Time of the Apoftles. Alfo.on the Epifile to the 
Church at Sardis. And on the Faithful in the Days of Malachi. 
Taterfper fed with Notes, RefleBions, and Addrefes. With a View 
to awaken a becoming Zeal for the Communion of Saints, in Oraer 
and Love. By Benjamin Wallin, 8vo. Pr. 6s. Robinfon. 


This-work is divided into fix books. The firft contains re- 
fletions on the death, refurre&tion, afcenfion, and exaltation 


‘of Jefus Chrift. This is a comment on St. Peter’s difcourfe to 


the men of Judea, As ii. 

The fecond contains fome thoughts on the apoftle’s improve- 
ment and application of his addrefs to the Jews. 

In the third, the author confiders the wonderful fuccefs of 
that difcourfe. 

The fourth is a hiflory of the church in her infant ftate. The 
plan of this book is taken from the Jaft fix verfes of the fecond 
chapter of Aas. 

‘ Here then, fays he, is a concife hiftory of the primitive 
church in her pure infant-ftate, before her members were fcat- 
tered by perfecution, or thofe errors, divifions and apoftafies 


took place, which have fince difgraced. and defiled her. Indeed 
fhe 
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fhe was not yet arrived to maturity, in refpeé& of that order the: 
infinite wifdom of her Lord foon. after faw fit to.eftablith for-her 
edification, At prefent the apoftles fupplied the part of bifhops 
and deacons, officers who are fince. become needful to-a perfect 
church-ftate. We view her as. a lovely child, in her firftap- ~ 
pearance in the world. There are alfo fome circumftances pe- 
culiar to her then prefent condition, a pretended conformity to 
which would be ridiculous or worfe, yet fhe is the original pat-. 
tern of piety and love. Thefe are the lively features of a neat 
gofpel-church, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comforts of the Holy Ghoft ; and however fome may plead for 
another manner, the fame fpirit and behaviour will be found 
when and where genuine Chriftianity prevails, for religion is 
fubftantially the fame in all ages and places to the end of the 
world.’ 

The early declenfion of the church from her original fimpli- 
city, is the fubjeét of the fifth book. ‘This confifts of reflections 
on the epiitle to the church of Sardis, Rev. iii, 1.—6. 

The laft is a differtation on the condué of the faithful in the 
days of Malachi, Chap. iii, 16.17. 

This work abounds with pious refle&ions, but will appear 
tedious and unentertaining to the generality of readers. 


31. AanBevorres ev atyann: An Effay on the Epifile to the 
Romans. With Notes. Defigned as a Key to the Abapieie 
Writings. By J.C. 8vo. Pr. is. Joltnfon. 


This writer informs us, that he is now attempting an effay 
towards a fhort, rational, and coherent explication of St. Paul’s 
epiftle to the Romans ; but fufpecting that he may not be able 
to accomplith his defign, as he is advanced in years, and fre- 
quently interrupted by the neceffary avocations of life, he offers 
the public this fketch of his plan, that others who have more 
learning and leifure may profecute fuch a work to greater ad- 
vantage, if approved, or give the effayift an opportunity” to 
correct his miftakes, if any fhould be obferved. 

We do not fufpeét the good intentions of this writer, as he 
‘appears to be an advocate for reafon, and has given us fome 
inftances of his rational way of thinking ; but we muft con- 
fefs, we do not expeé from him a moré unexceptionable eluci~ 
dation of this difficult epiftle, than one which we have already, 
‘by the late Dr. Taylor of Norwich. In this performance Mr. 
‘J. C. has not given-us a word of Greek, except a fentence in 
front: acircumftance which will not recommend his commen 
tary to the learned. 


w «- 
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32- The true Nature and Intent of Religion. A Sermon preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Durham, on the 15t6 of May, 1768, being 
the Sunday after the Interment of the late Rev. Dr. Bland, fenior 
Prebendary of that Church, By Edmund Law, D. D. Pre- 
bendary of Durham, and Mafter of St. Peter’s College, in Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Sandby. 


In this difcourfe the author, from that celebrated paffage in 
the prophet Micah, He hath foewed thie, O man, what is good, 
&c. takes occafion to confider the difference between the means or 
motives, and the effential or conftituent parts of religion. His 
obfervations on thefe points are rational and important, At the. 
conclufion he has given us a fhort fketch of the character of Ds. 
Bland. 


33- Popery inconfifient with the natural Rights of Men in general, 
and of Englifhmen ia particular: a Sermon, preached at Char- 
lotte-Séreet Chapel, By William Dodd, LL. D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to bis Majefly, Sve. Pr. 6d. Faden. 


The author has divided his difcourfe into three heads, under 
which he fhews, 1. That Popery is unfriendly to the interefts of 
mankind in general: 2. To the interefts of fates and governs 
ments in particular: and, 3. To the true happinefs of indivi- 
duals. 

The text which he has feleéted on this occafion is remark- 
ably poignant—This wifdom de/cendeth not from above, but is earth- 
dy, fenfual, DEVILISH. 

_ The difcourfe, as the reader, from this circumftance, and the 
writer’s defcriptive talents; will naturally imagine, is warm 
and pathetic, and gives us a horrible idea of Popery. 

* Sovereign of the earth, fays this animated preacher, lay to 
thine hand, and difpel the blacknefs of thefe opinions, fo dif- 
graceful to human nature: and rather fuffer me to appear be- 
fore thy throne in the chara&er of a poor Indian, wild and un- 
tutored in his native woods, than in that of a Chriftian, profeff- 
ing to ferve Thee, by perfecuting evento thedeath, thofe who 
are fo unhappy as to diflent from 4im in opinions !” 

In the next edition, it would not be amifs, if our ingenious 
author would corre& the firft fentente in his difcourie, which is 
thus inaccurately exprefled . 
 ¢ The defga of the gofpel is sae moft amiable and excellent; 
St..Paul calls is ‘* the power of God to falvation ;’’ that is, rhe 

werful inftrument in the hands of God, and efficacious, thro’ 

ith, to procure man’s falvation,—his prefent and future hap- 
pinefs.’ 
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